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THE POET. 
Jove said one day, he should like to know 
What would part a child of song from his lyre ; 
And he sommon'd his minions, and bade them go, 
With all their bribes and powers below, 
Nor return till they wrought his desire. 


The agents departed,—Jove's will must be done, 
They vow'd to perform the deed full soon : 
Vainly they search'd in the crowd and the sun, 
But at last they found a high-soul'd one, 
Alone with his harp and the moun. 


Fortune first tempted ; she scatter'd her gold, 
And placed on his temples a gem bright rim ; 
But he only glanced on the wreath as it roil'd, 
He said the circlet was heavy and colJ, 
And only a burden to hin. 


Venus came next, and she whisper'd rare things, 
And praised him fur scurning the bauble and pelf : 

She promised hin Peris in all bat the wings ; 

But he laugh'd, aud told her, with caose soft strings 
He could win such creatures himself. 


Oppression and poverty tried their spell, 
Nigh sure he would quail at such stern behest ; 

His pittance was scant, in a dark, dank cell, 

Where the foam-spitting toad would not choose to dwell, 
But he still hagg'd the harp to his breast. 


They debated what eifort the next should be, 

When Death strode forth with his ponderous dart ; 
He held it aloft ;—ye shou!d know, cried he, 
This work can only be done by me, 

So, at once, my barb to his heart ! 


It struck ; but the last faint flash of his eye 
Was thrown on the lyre as it fell from his hand ; 
The trophy was seized, and they sped to the sky, 
Where the Thunderer flamed oa his thrown on high, 
And told how they did his command. 


Jove heard, and he scow!'d with a gloomier frown ; 
*Twas the cloud pride lends to sorrow unseen ; 

He put by his sceptre and flung his bolt down, 

And snatch‘d from the glory that halo’d his crown 
The rays of most burving sheen. 


He hasten'd to earth, by the minstrel knelt, 

And fashion’d the beams round his brow in a wreath ; 
He ordain'd it immorta', to dazzle, to melt. 
And a portion of godbead since then has still dwelt 

On a poet that slumbers in death. 


A MEDITATION. 


Some hidden disappointment clings 
To all of man—to all his schemes, 
And life has little fair it brings, 
Save idle dreams. 


The peace that may be ours to-day, 

Scarce heed we, looking for the morrow : 
The slighted moments steal away, 

Aud then comes sorrow. 


The light of prom’se that may glow 
Where life shines fair in bod or bloom, 
Ere fruit hath ripen'd forth to show, 
Is quench'd in gloom. 


The rapture softest blush imparts, 

Dies with the bloom that fades away, 
And glory from the wave departs 

At close of day. 


Where we have garner'd up our hearts, 
And fixed our earnest love and trust, 

The very life blood thence departs, 
And all is dust. 


Then, nature, let us turn to thee ; 
For in thy countless changes thou 
Still bearest immortality 
Upon thy brow. 


Thy seasons, in their endless round 
Of sunshine, tempest, calm, or blight, 
Yet leave thee like an empress crown'd 
With jewels bright. 
Thy very storms are life to thee, 
’Tis but asleep thy seemingdeath » 
We see thee wake in flower and tree 
At spring’s soft breath. 


We view the ruin of our youth, 
Decay’s wan trace on all we cherish ; 
But thou, in thine unfailing trath, 
Canst never perish. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART XX. 

As my inission was but temporary. and might be attended with persona! 
hazard, I had left Clotilde in England, much to ber regret, and traveled with 
as smalla retinue as possible ; aod in general by unfrequented ways, to avoid 
the French patroles which were already spread throuzh: the neighbourhood of 
the high-roads. But, at Burgos, the Spaniss commandant, on the delivery vo! 
my passport, insisted so strongly on the necessity for an escort, placing the 
‘wish on a feeling of his personal responsibilicy, in case of my falling into the 
enemy's hands, that to save the senor’s conscience, or his commission, | con- 
| sented to take a few troopers, with one of his aides-de-camp, to s2e me i. 
‘safety through the Sierra Morena. 

The aide de-camp wasa character; a litle meagre being, who, after» 
long life of idleness and half-puy, was suddenly called into service, and now 
‘figured in a staff-coat and feather. His first commission had been in the 
luckless expedition of Count O’Reilly against the Moors; and it had probably 
‘sarved him as a topic, from that time to the moment when he pledged his re- 
‘nown for my safe delivery into the hands of the jonta of Castile He had 
ithree leading ideas, which formed the elements of his body and soul,—his 
‘contempt for the monks ; and his value for the talents, courage, and fane of 
‘Don Ignacio Trnen» Relampago, the illustrious appellative of the little aide - 
'de-camp himself. He talked without mercy as we rode along ; and gave his 
‘opinions with all the easy conviction of an “ officer on the staff,” and all the 
freedom of the wilderness. The expedition to Africa had failed solely for 
| want of adopting “the tactics which Ae would have advised ;" and his public 
lservices in securing the retreat would have done honour to the Cid, or to 
| Alexander the Great, had not “ military jealousy refused to transmit them to 
‘the national ear’ His opinion of Spanish politics was, that they owed their 
| occasional mistakes Solely to the culpable negligence of the war-minister ** in 
| overlooking the gallant sabalterns of the national army.” Spain he regarded 
\\as the natural sovereign of Europe ; and, of course, of al! mankind—its fa! |- 
‘ing occasionally into A a bsckground being satisfactorily accounted for by the 
‘French descent of herexisting dynasty, by the visible deterioration in the 
| royal manufacture of cigars, and, more than either, * by the turd.ness of mili- 
‘tary promotion.” This last grievance was the sting. * Jfjustice had beer 
\done,” exclaimed the new feather warrior, rising in bis stirrays and waving bi 
(hand, as if he was in the act of cleaving down a Moor, * J should long since 
have been a general. If I had been a general, the armies of Spain would long 
since have been on a very different footing. Men of merit would have been 
iplaced in their proper positions , the troops would have emulated the exploits 
| of their forefathers in the age of Ferdinand aod isabella; and, instead of re- 
| ceiving a king from France, we should have given her one , while, instead of 
| seeing a French emperor carrying off our princes, as the hawk carries off 
| pigeons, or as a gipsy picks your pocket under pretence of telling your foriune, 
we should have been garrisoning Paris with our battalfons, and sending a vice- 
‘coy to the Tuileries.” 
| | laughed ; but my ill-timed mirth had nearly cost me an * affair of honour” 
| with the little regenerator. His hand was instantly on the hilt of his sword, 
and every wrinkle on his brown visage was swelling with wrath ; when my 
| better genius prevailed He probebly recollected that he was sent as wy pro- 
‘tector, and that the office would not have been fulfilled according io his 
‘\nstructions, by ruuning me through the midriff. But, with al! his pomposity, 
he had the national good nature ; and when we sat dewn to our chicken and 
' bottle of Tinto in one of those delicious valleys, be was foll of remorse for his 
| burst of patriotic temper. 
_ The day had been a continved blaze of sunshine, the road a burning sand, 
land the contrastof the spot where we made oor halt was tempting. fhe 
scene was rich and riant, the evening lovely, and the wme good. | could 
have reposed there fora mouth, ora year,or forever. It would have been 
enough to make a man turn hermit, and I instinetively gazed rovnd, to look 
the convent whch * must lie” in so a site. My companion in- 
| formed me that T was perfectly right in my conjecture, that spot baving been 
_ the position of one of the richest brotherhoods of Spain. But its opulence hed 
| been unluckily displayed m rather too ostentatious a style in the eyes of a 
‘French brigade ; who, in consequence, packed up the plate m their baggage, 
and, in the course of a tumult which followed With the peasantry, buracd the 
building to the ground. 

Yet, this misfortune was the source of but slight condolence on the part of 
my friend. He was perfectly of the new school. “ They were Theatines,” 
said he—* as bad as the Jesnits in every thing but hypoerisy—powerful, 
wsolent, bold-faced knaves ; and after their robbivg meof the ineritance of 

my old, rich uncle, which one of those craity padyes contrived to make the old 
devotee give them on his death-bed, I had dry eyes for their iI] luck. But, | 
suppose,” added he, “ you know their creed 1” | acknowledged my ignorance. 
1\** Well, you shall hear it. It is incomparably trae ; though, whether written 
| for them by Moratin or Calderon, | leave to the antiquaria s.” He then 
| chanted it in the style of the monkish service, and with gesticulations, groans, 
and upturning of eyes, which strongly gave me the ideathathe had employed 
his leisure, if not relieved bis sense vf the war-minster’s neglect, by exerting 
a talents as the “ Gracioso” of some strolling company. The troopers 


gathered round us, with that odd mixturef familiarity and respect which 
jbelongs to all’ the lower ranks of Spain ; and the performer evidently acquired 
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que ;— 


Los mandamientos de los Teatinos,* 
Mas humanos son que ¢divinos. 


Coro.—Tra lara, tra lara. } 


Primo—Adquirir mucho dinero, Tra lara, &e. 
Segundo—Sujetar todo ilmondo. Tra lara, &e. 
Tercero—Buen capon, buen carnero ‘Tra lara, &c. 
Quarto—Comprar barato, y vender caro. ‘Tra Jara, &c. 
Quinto—Con el blanco aguar el tinto. Tra lara, &c. | 
Sexto—Tener siempre el lomo en siesto, Tra lara, &c. | 
Septimo—Guardase bien del sereno. Tra lara, &c. 
Octavo—Obrar la suya, y loageno ‘Tra lara, &c. 
Nono—Hazar del penitente esclavo. Tra lara, &c. 
Decimo—Mesclarse en cosasd'estado. Tra lara, &c. 
Coro.—Estos diez mandamientos se encierran en dos— 
Todo para mi, y nada para vos. 
Tra lara, tralara, &c. 


The whole performance was received with applause which awoke the little 
aide-de-camp’s genius to such an extent, that he volurteered to sing some 
stanzas of his own, immeasurably more poignant. He was in the act of filling, 
a bumper to the *down-fallof all monkery on the face of the earth,” when 


the report of a musket was heard, and the bottle was shivered inhis hand. | 


The honour of Don Ignacio Trueno Relampago was never in greater danger, 
for he instantly turned much whiter than his own pocket-handkerchief : but the, 
Spaniard is a brave fellow, afterall ; and seeing that I drew out my pistol, he 
drew his sword, ordered his troopers to mount, and prepared for battle. But. 
who can fight against fortune ? Our horses, which had been picketed at a 
few yards’ distance in the depth of the shade, were gone. A French battalion 
of tirailleurs, accidentally coming on our route, had surrounded the grove, and, 
carried off the horses unperceived, while our gallant troopers were chorusing. 
the songster. The sentinel left in charge of them had, of course, given way 
to the allurements of ‘sweet nature's king restorer, balmy sleep,’ and awoke 
only to find himself in French hands. Don Ignacio would have fought a legion 
of fiends ; but seven hundred and {fifty sharpshooters were a much more un- 
manageable affair ; and on our holding a council of war, (which never fights,) 
and with a whole circle of bayonets glittering at our breasts, advised a sur 
render without loss of time The troopers were already disarmed, and the. 
Don, appealing to me as evidence that he had done all that could be required. 


“by the most punctilious valour, surrendered his sword with the grace of a) 


hero of romance The Frenchmen enjoyed the entire scene prodigiously, 
laughed a great deal, drank our healths in ovr own bottles, and finished by a! 
general request that the Don would indulge them with an encore of the chant’ 
which had so tickled ther ears during their advance in the wood. The Don 
complied, malgre, bongre ; and at the conclusion of this feat, the French, 
colonel, resolved not to be outdone in any thing, called -on one of his subal-, 
terns for a song. The subaltern hopelessly searched his memory for its 
lyrical stores ; but after half a dozen snatches of ** chansons,” and breaking| 
down in them all, he volunteered, in despair, what he pronounced, “ the most, 
popular love-song in all Italy.” Probably not a syllable of it was understood 
by any one present but myself; yet this did not prevent its being applauded, 
to the skies, and pronounced one ofthe most brilliant specimens of Italian! 
sensibility. It was in Latin, and a fierce attack on the Jesuits, which the| 
young officer, a palpable philosophe, had brought with him from the symposia 
of the “ Ecole Polytechnique :"— 

Mortem norunt animare * 

Et tumultus suscitare, 

Inter reges, et sedare. 


Tanquam sancti adorantur, 
Tanquam reges domirantur, 
Tanquam fures depredantur. 


* Cuant. 
The Theatines’ commandments ten 
Have less to do with saints than men. 
Chorus.—Tra lara, tra lara. 


1—Of money make sure. Tra lara, &c. 
2—Entrap rich and poor. 

3—Always get a good dinner. 

4—In all bargains be winner.? 

5—Cool your red wine with white. 
6—Turn day into night. 

7—Give the bailiff the slip. 


8—Make the world fill your scrip. 
9—Make your convert a slave. 
10—To your king play the knave. 


Chorus.—Those ten commandments make but fwo— 
All things for me, and none for you. 
Tra lara, tra lara. 


* Breeders ofall foreignwars, 
Breeders of all household jars, 
Snugly ’scaping all the scars. 


Worshipp'd, like the saints they make ; 
Tyzants, forcing fools to quake ; 
Grasping al! we brew or bake. 


All our souls and bodies ruling, 
All our passions hotly schooling, 
All our witand wisdom fooling. 


Lords of all our goods and chattels, 
Firebrands of our bigot battles, 
When you see them, spring your rattles. 


Shun them, as you’d shun the Pest ; 
Shun them, teacher, friend, and guest ; 
Shun them, north, south, east and west. 


France, her true disease has hit ; 
France has made the vagrants flit ; 
France has swamp’d the Jesuit. 


new spirits from the laughter of his audience, as he dashingly sang his burles-' 


Cancion. 


Dominantur temporale, 
Dominantur spirituale, 
Dominantur omnia male. 


Hos igitur Jesuitas, 
Heluones, hypocritas, 
Fuge, si c#lestia queras. 


Vita namque Christiana 
Abhorret ab hac doctrina, 
Tanquam ficta et insana. 


| The colonel of the Tirailleurs was a complete specimen of the revolutionary 
‘soldier. He was a dashing figure with a bronzed face ; at least so much of it 
as I could discover through the most inordinate pair of mustaches ever worn 
by awarrior, He was ignorant of every thing on earth but his profession, 
and laughed at the waste oftimein poring over books ; his travelling-library 
‘consisting of but two—the imperial army-list, and the muster-roll of his regi- 
‘ment. His family recollections went no higher than his father, a cobbler in 
Languedoc. But he was a capital officer, and the very material for chef-de-ba- 
taillon—rough, brave, quick, and as hardy as iron. Half a dozen scars gave 
evidence of his having shared the glories of France on the Rhine, the Po, and 
‘the Danube ; and across of the Legiou of Honour showed that his emperor was 
a different person from the object of Don Ignacio’s cureless wrath, the wer- 
minister who “ made a point of neglecting all possible merit below that of a 
field-marsha.” 

| The Frenchman, with all his brusguerie, was civil enough to regret my 
jeapture, ‘* peculiarly as it laid him under the necessity of taking me far from 
‘my oute ;” his regiment then making forced marches to Andalusia, to join 
Dupont’s division ; and for the purpose of secrecy, the strictest orders having 
been given that the prisoners whichthey might make in the way should be 
carried along with them. As I had forwarded my official papers from Galicia 
to Castile, and was regarded simply as an English tourist, [ had no sense of 
personal hazard ;Sand putting the best complexion which I could upon my mis- 
adventure, [ rode along with the column over hi!l and dale, enjoying the vari- 
ous aspects of one of the most varied and picturesgue countries in the world. 
Our marches were rapid, but chiefly by night ; thus evading at once the intol- 
erable heat of the Spanish day, and collisions with the people We bivouacked 
in the shelter of woods, or in the shade of hills, during the sultry hours ; and 
recommenced ovr march in the cool of the eve, with short halts, until sunrise. 
Then we flung ourselves again under the shelter of ‘1. trees, and enjoyed 
those delights of rest and appetite, which are unknown to all but to the mar- 
chers and fasters for twelve hours together. 

But, on our crossing the Sierra Morena, and taking the direction of Andala- 
sia, the scene was wholly changed. The country was like one vast field of 
battle. ‘The peasants were every where in arms, villages were seen burning 
along the horizon, and wvr constant vigilance was necessary to guard against a 
surprise. Every soldier who lay down to rest but a few yards from the column, 
or who attempted to forage in the villages, was sure to be shot or stilettoed ; 
‘provisions were burned before our faces ; and even where we were not actually 
fired on, the frowns of the population showed suffciently that the evil day was 
at band. At length we reached the range of bills which surround the plain of 
Cordova ; yet only just in time to see the army of Dupont marching out from 
ithe city gates, in the direction of Andujar. As I stood beside the colonel, [ 
‘could observe, by the knitting of his brow, that the movement did not satisfy 
his military sagacity. “ What a quantity of baggage !” he murmured : “ how 
‘will it be possible to carry such « train through the country, or how to fight, 
‘with such an encumbrance embarrassing every step? Unless the Spanish 
‘generals are the greatest fools on earth, or unless Dupont has a miracle worked 
for him, he must either abandon three-fourths of his waggons, or be ruined.” 
| But I was now to have a nearer interest in the expedition. The battalion 
had no sooner joined the army on its advance, than I was ordered to appear 
\before the chief of the staff. The language of this officer was brief, but ex- 
pressive. 

“ You are a spy.” 

_ “You are misinformed. I am a gentleman and an Englishman.” 

| © Look here.” He produced a copy of my letter to the junta of Castile, 
‘which some clerk in the French pay had treacherously transmitted from Madrid. 
© What answer have you to this?” 

| | flung the letter on the table. 

“What right have you to require an answer? I have not come voluntarily 
to the quarters of the French army ; | am a prisoner; I am not even ina mili- 
tary capacity. You would only act in conformity to the law of nations by 
ome me iny liberty this moment; and JI demand that you shall do your 

uty. 

“T shall doit! If you have any arrangements to make, you had better lose 
no time ; for | wait only the general’s signature to my report, to have you shot.” 
‘He turned on his heel A sergeant with a couple of grenadiers entered, and I 
was consigned for the night to the provost-marshal. How anxiously I spent 
that night, I need not say. | was in the hands of violent men, exasperated by 
the popular resistance, and accustomed to disregard life. I braced myself up 
to meet my untoward catastrophe, and determined at least not to disgrace my 
country by heiplees solicitation. [ wrote a few letters, committed myself to a 
protection above the passions and vices of man, wrapped my cloak round me, 
and sank into a sound slumber 

I was aroused by a discharge of cannon, and found the camp in commotion. 
The Spaniards, under Reding and Castanos, had, as the colonel anticipated, 
fallen upon our line of march at daybreak, and cut off a large portion of the 
baggage train. It had been loaded with the church plate, and general plunder 
of Cordova: and the avarice of the French had obviously involved them in 
formidable difficulty. But, even in the universal tumult, the importance of my 
seizure was not forgotten; and I was ordered to the rear in charge of a guard, 
The action now began on all sides; the cannonade rapidly deepening on the 
flank and centre of the French position, and the musketry already beginning to 
rattle On various points of the line. From the height on which I stood, the 
whole scene lay beneath my eye ; and nothing could have been better worth the 
‘speculation of any man—who was not under sentence of being shot as soon as 
the struggle was over ! 

I was aware of the reputation of the French general. He held a high name 
among the braves of the imperial army for the last ten years, and he had been 
foremost every where. Inthe desperate Italian campaign against the Aus- 
trians and Russians; in the yictorious campaign of Austerlitz ; in the sangui- 
nary campaign of Eylau—Dupont was one of the most daring of generale of 
\brigade. But his pillage of Cordova had roused the Spanish wrath into fury ; 
and the effort to carry off his plunder made it impossible for him to resist a vi- 
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gorous attack, even with his twenty thousand veterans. He had indulged him. afraid, Mr Marston,’ said he, “that | have been too harsh with my child | 
self in Cordova, until the broken armies of the south had found time to rally ; looked fur her alliance with some of the opulent among my own kindred ; or | 
and a force of tifty thousand men was now rushing down upon his centre. The! should have rejoiced if your regards had been fixed on her, and hers ov you. 
hills, as far as the eye could range, were covered with the armed peasantry, And in those dreams, I forgot that the affections must choose for themselves. 
moving like dark clouds over their sides, and descending by thousands io the! I had no objection to the young Frenchman, but that he wasa stranyer, and 
field The battle now raged furiously in the centre, and the charges of the was poor —Yet are not we ourselves strangers! and if he was poor, was not I 
French cavalry made fearful gaps in the Spanish battalions. At length, the! rich? But all is over now; and I shall only have to follow my poor Mariamne, 
rising of the dust on the right showed that a strong column was approaching, where [ should have much rather preceded her,—to the grave.”’ 

which might decide the day. My heart beat slow as I saw the tricolor floating, [now requested to see Mariamye. She met me with almost a cry of joy, 
above its bayonets. It was the advanced guard, with Dupont at its head ~—a and with a cheek of sudden crimson ; but, when the first flush passed away, 


force of three thousand men, which had returned rapidly on its steps, as soon! her looks gave painful proof of the effect of solitude and sorrow. The rounded 


as the sound of the attack had reached it. It was boldly resisted by the Swiss! beauty of her cheek was gone. her eyes, once dancing with every emotion, 
and Walloon brigades of the Spanish line: but the French fire was heavy, its||were fixed and hollow, and her frame, once remarkable for symmetry, was thin 
manquvre was daring, and ] began to fear for the fate of the day; when a and feeble Bat, her heart was buoyant still, and when I talked of past ~cenes 
loud explosion, and a burried movement at the extreme of the French position, and recollections, her eye sparkled once more. Still, her manner was changed 
turned my eyes tv the left wing. ‘There the Spanish attack had swept every) —it was softer and less capricious ; her language, even her voice, was sub- 
thing before it. Brigade after brigade was giving way, and the country was dued ; and more than once | saw a tear stealing on her eye. At length, ater 
covered with scattered horsemen. infantry retiring in disorder, and broken and hearing some slight detail of her wanderings, and her fears that the roubles of 
captured guns. The peasantry, too, had joined tn the pursuit, and the wing Spain might drive her from a country in whose genial climate and flowery fields 
seemed utterly ruined To retrieve this disorder was now hopeless, for the she had hoped to end her days ;"’ I incidentally asked—whether, in al! her 
French general had extended his line to the extraordinary length of ten miles. wanderings, she had heard of * my friend, Lafontaine.’’? How impossible is it 
His baggage train was his ruin. ‘The whole Spanish line now advanced, shout- \to deceive the instinct of the female heart! The look which sie gave me the 
ing, and only balting at intervals to caononade the enemy. ‘The French re-| searching glance of her fine eyes, which flashed with all their former | stre, 
turned a feeble fire, and began to retreat tut retreat was now impossible, and the sudden quivering of her lip, told me how deeply his image was fixed 
and they must fight, or be massacred. At this moment I saw an officer, from in her recollection. She saw at once that I had tidings of her lover, and she 
the spot where Dupont sat on his charger surrounded by his staff, gallop be-||hung upon the hand which I held out to her, with breathless and beseeching 
tween the two armies. He was met by a Spanish officer. The firing ceased |'anxiety. After sume precautions, I revealed to her the facts—that he was as 
Dupont had surrendered, with all the troops in Audelusia! faithfully devoted to her as ever, and—that he was even under her roof! 

I was now at liberty, and I was received by the Spanish commander in-chief | _[ leave the rest of her story to be conjectured. I shall only say, that | saw 
with the honours due to my mission and my country. After mutual congratu-| her made happy ; the burden taken off her spirits which had exhausted her 
lations on this most brilliant day, | expressed my wish to set off for Madrid frame ; her former vivacity restored, her eye sparkling once more ; and even 
without delay. An escort of cavalry was ordered for me, and by midnight |! the heart of her father cheered, and acknowledging “ that there was happiness 
had left behind me the slaughter and the triumph, the noblest of Spanish fields, in the world, if men did not mar it for themselves.” The ‘course of true 
the immortal Baylen ! love” had, at last, “run smooth” | was present at the marriage of Lafontaine. 

The night was singularly dark ; and as the by-roads of the Peniusula are The trials of fortune had been of infinite service to him; they had sobered his 
confessedly among the most original specimens of the road making art, our at-| eccentricity, taught him the value of a quiet mind, and prepared him for that 
tention was chiefly occupied, for the first hour, in finding our way in Indian file manlier career which belongs to the hesband and the father. | left them, thank- 
At length, on the country's opening, I rode forward to the head of the troops, ing me in all the language of gratitude, promising to visit me in Englaud — To 
and addressed some questions, on our distance from the next town, to the offi-| he Concluded next Week. 


cer. He at once pronounced my name, and my astonishment was not less than | 


his own. In the commandant of the escort I found my gallant, though most 
wayward, young friend, Mariamne’s lover, Lafontaine! His story was brief 
In despair of removing her father’s reluctance to their marriage, and wholly 
unable to bring over Scions to h:s own opinion, that she would act the wiser 
part in taking the chances of the world along with himself. he had resolved to 
enter the Russian or the Turkish service, or any other in which he had the 
speediest probability of ending his career by a bullet or a sabre-blow The 
accidental recontre of one of his relations, an officer high in the Spanish ser. 
vice, had led him into the Peuinsula; where, as a Royalist, he was warmly 
received by a people devoted to their kings ; and had just received a commis 
sion in the cavalry of the guard, when the French war broke out. He felt no 
scruples in acting as a soldier of Spain ; for, with the death of Louis, he had 
regarded all ties as broken, and he was now a citizen of the world. 1 ventured 
to mention the name of Mariamne ; and I found that, there at least, the incon- 
stancy charged on his nation had no place. He spoke of her with eloquen’ 
tenderness, and it was evident that, with all his despair of ever seeing her 
again, she still held the first place in his heart. In this wandering, yet by no 
means painful, interchange of thoughts, we moved on for some hours; when 
one of the advanced troopers rode back, to tell us that he had heard shots in 
the distance, and other sounds of struggle. We galloped forward, and from 
the brow of the next bill saw flames rising from a village in the valley beneath, 
aod a skirmish going on between some marauding troops and the peasantry 
Lafontaine instantly ordered an advance ; and our whole troop were svon inthe 
centre of the village, busily employed with the pistol and sabre The French, 
taken by surprise, made but a slight resistance, and, after a few random shots, 
ran to a neighbouring wood. But as 1 was looking round, to congratulate my 
friend on his success, | saw him. to my infinite alarm, reel in his saddle, and 
had only time to save him from falling to the ground. 


The accommodation of the Ventas and Posadas is habitually wretched. and 


I demanded whethcr there was not a house of some hidalgo in the neighbour-), 


hood, to which the wounded officer might be carried. One of the last shots o 
the skirmish had strack him in the arm, and he was now fainting with pain 
The house was pointed out, and we carried my unfortunate friend there, in a 
swoon. Even in that moment of anxiety, and with scarcely more than the first 


MARK O’SHAUGNESSY’S MISTAKE, 
A PIPER'S STURY, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
|| Tim Cusack, now a clod of the valley, but some years since located in the 


| unpretending little village of Doonbeg, situate, lying, and bemg, m “ Pleasant 
| Clare,’’ was a genuine, unadulterated piper of the old school, possessed of a 
| pliancy of elbow that left him without a rival with the well-rosined bow or 
| tidy blackthorn Many a heart Tim softened, and many 4 head ne laid open 
| when the fair-day came round, and a favourite jig, or faction, were .in the as- 
, cendant for the time being. Tun threw five-and-twenty yards of lime, too, 
/and ts accompaniment of flies, with a precision and a skill that left the neigh- 
_bouring river minus many a goodly trout, and rarely jomed ourselves, or any 
other professor of the ** gentle art,”’ from the neighbouring town of Kilrush, 
‘without producing a killing fly of bis own tying (one that even the O Gorman 
might pronounce faultless), and * a sample’ of stuff that never saw the face 
of a gauger. But it was while seated i his own particular chair, within the 
ample chimney-corner of Mrs. Burns's domicile, redolent of entertainment for 
‘man and beast, that Tim Cusack exhibited in his proper colours The night 
grew less long while his bagp'pe and his stories alternately lent it wings ; and 
many a time have we reluctantly risen, after drying our nether extreinities and 
comforting our inner man with “ a prime rasher” and a trout dove to death 
‘that very hour—yes, many a time cast a longing, lingering look behind, and 
deemed we heard a new reading of the * Song of the Charmer” in Tun’s 
_* Death alive ! sure ‘tis only five small miles ; sit down, and take another air 
jo’ the fire : the night's long, so it is.’ Tnere he sat, like the solitary Juan 
‘Fernandez—gentieman, all but monarch 
* Of all he survey'd.”’ 

But Tim Cusack is tugging at our sleeve, and thus it was that “ once upen 
atime” the old man spake :— 

“ To be sure, to be sure, do what we will to puta kink in his gallop, ‘tis 
‘amazin’ how fast the ould thief Time schemes along. Bedad! ‘tis now a 
‘tbrifle over the half cintherry since myself was first fastened to that Irish organ, 
vulgarly called the bagpipes. Well, | seen—and where's the piper that doesn't? 
—a deal of sthrange doin's in my time. God help us! though like the drop o' 


dawn to guide us, I could not help being struck with the cultivated beauty of||comfort, we're out 0’ fashin’ and timperance, that pours the wather into the 
the avenue through which we passed, and the profusion and variety of the, ceople be wholesale, knocked the wind out o’ the likes o° myself complately. 
flowers, which now began to breathe their opening incense to the dawn. The |But ‘tis all for the best, as Mr. Coghlan, the publican, said, whin he heard that 
house was old, but large and handseme, and the furniture of the apartment into) the shupervisar of axcise committed shuaside. ’Tis seldom now I rowls away 
which we were shown, was singularly tasteful and costly Who the owner| from the ould ground. I like to be lookin’ up, so I do, at the ould casile, with 
was, was scarcely known among the bold fellows who accompanied us ; but) its slits of loopholes for windy. and to be imaginin’ what dhroll doin’s was goin’ 
by their pointings to their foreheads, and their making the sign of the cross al jon there long and merry ago, whin that reprobate o” the earth, Oliver Crom- 
every repetition of my enquiries, [ was inclined to think him some escaped |well, was carryin’ on the war, keepin’ people perpethially in hot-wather. as 
lunatic. I shortly, however, received a message from him, to tell me, that so) Misther O'Connell and the rippale wardins could tell you. be massacreein’ the 
soon as the crowd should be dismissed, he would visit the officer. The apart- )atbors at their males and prayers, and makin’ himself uncommon disagrecable, 
ment was cleared, and he came This was a new wonder for me. It was! intirely. Still, and for all, they wor fine tunes, inore or less, I declare. There 
Mordecai that entered the room. The light was still so imperfect, that for was no pottheen Peelers invinted, nor grand jury cess worth speakin’ of ; and 
awhile he could not recognize either of us; and when I advanced to take his |as for tax getherers, and ti he-proctors, allileu ! purshooin’ to the bit, but the 


hand, and addressed him by his name, he started back as if he had trod upon a |prime ministher of England might as well offer to give the Archbishop 0° Tuam 


snake. However, his habitual presence of mind soon enabled him to answer 
all my enquiries, and, among the first, one for the health and havpiness of his 
daughter. Fearful of the effects of his intelligence, whether good or evil, ov 
the nerves of Lafontaine, who stil! lay on the sofa, almost invisible in the dusk, 
I begged to follow him to another room, and there [ listened to his whole anx- 
ious history since our parting. —Mariamne had suddenly grown discontented 
with Poland ; which to Mordecai himself had become a weary residence, from) 
the ravages of the French war. For some reason unaccountable to me, said. 
the old man, she set her heart upon Spain, and'had now been domiciled in this 
secluded spot for a year. But she was visibly fading away. She read and 
wrote much, and was even more attached to her harp and her flowers than 
ever; yet declared that she had bid farewell to the world. The father wept 
as he spoke, but his were the tears of sorrow rather than of anguish. They 
stole quietly down his cheeks, and showed that the stern and haughty spirit 
was subdued within him. JI had not ventured to allude to Lafontaine ; but the 
current of his own thoughts at length led to that forbidden topic. “J am 


a fist in the jaw, as one of ‘em to show his nose. Young Mark O’Shaugnessy, 
and a divartin’ rake he was while in these parts, was mighty knowledgeable 
‘on sich subjects. Pour Mark ! take him at a moneen, throwing a heavy s'oue, 
lor a grouse hackle, discoorsin’ on Pastherini, or the ould ansiant times, whim 
‘the kings of Ireland —peace be wid ‘em!—used to be at handy-grips —'twasn"t 
jeasy to surpass him ; be my word, fora ta | chap that was counth y reared, 
ihe was up to a power, from takin’ a man’s life to ringin’ a pig that was given 
to sthrellin’. 

“They had a warm spot, the O’Shaugnessy’s had, convayniant to Dromelihy 
—land for the value, well! stocked, and signs by, faix, fether and son came 
wel!-mounted into the fair, and take my word for it, the man that id sthrike 
either of °em would require a score of good boys at his back. "Twas a grate 
loss to the woman o” this house whin times changed with ‘em, and a bad sea- 
son or two, night walkin’ and raisin’ the little finger, turned the landlord's 
countenance against em, and gave ‘em down the banks in no time. Pon my 


conscience, he’s dead and gone now, by all account , but young Mark was the 
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trath of a sportin’ blade, and the heart's blood of a good fellow to the pipers.) 
I think I’m lookin’ at him this minnit, knockin’ dust out o’ the kitchen table 
in a moneen, and a tight, well-turned leg he had ondher him ; maybe I usedn’t 
be axed about him comin’ on Shroff (Shrove-tide), but, God help us, whin he 
had things his own way he was, like greater people, hard to be plaized ; and 
so (as the world is generally even wid thim that’s stiff-necked in the long run) 
whin the tide turnt, thim that would run to his whistle wanst, paid little attin- 
tion to his sootherin’ aftherwards. His people sounded the Spellisys in regard, 
o’ their daughter Judy,—phew ! they might as well be axin Juke Wellintin’ 
for rippale. Then they thried Dan Mor'arty’s family, but bad blood was there, 
*count of Mark's only sisther, little Kitty, refusin’ young Mor’arty more than 
wanst. To be sure, poor Mark’s pride was hurt a thrifle at these disappoint-, 
ments ; but he wasn't the one to lie down and rise a pillilew ondher ’em ; 
begor, like poor Bony whin they sint him to St. Heleny, he had nothin’ for it! 
but to take to the dhrink ; and then, whin things grew desperate intirely, bedad, 
it kem into his head to commit abducshin’ be runnin’ away wid the widdy 
Koughan's daughter, who hada sportin’ porshin’, and he thought, moreover, 
*twould be a good speculashin’, as there was a decay in the family. 

“ Well, "twas afair-day in Doonbeg, about eighteen years ago, and a fine 
September day it was, as takin’ a day for the white throut as ever a man wet 
a line in. Min, womin, and childrin, pigs, and money, wor as plinty as black- 
berries ; the square of waste ground outside the village was covered with tints, 
every one of ‘em having tables full up of glasses and jugs, and all sorts of 
materials at the inthrance ; and as for pipers, my hand to you, I'm not here if 
they didn’t come rowlin’ in from all parts! That was a great day, surely, and’ 

ood reason [ have to remimber it. 1 wint through a raysonable share of 
thribulashin’ in my time ; bot, sartinly, | dhrank more licker, played more thunes 


and spoke his mind freely in regard o’ what he was bint upon. He remindod 
one how often whin he was in throuble the O’Shaugnessy’s never seen him 
lookin’ twice for bail ; and he bid another think no more 0’ the thirteen and 
‘sixpence that was beteune ’em ; divil a one but he had somethin’ sootherin’ 
ito say to. As for myself, if 1 was private piperto the King 0’ Proosia—the 
Lord be abont uz !—he couldn’t sound me praises higher ; till, to make a long 
story short, he butthered and blarneyed, coaxed and palavered, thrated and sung 
songs to that degree, that, bedad ’twould be hard to refuse to burn a church 
iat his biddin’. Carry off the widdy Roughan’s daughter! Was that all? 
Erra ! where was the man, havin’ the laste regard in life for his carcase, that 
id be sich an ongrateful bligard as to refuse? So, faix, the bizness was ar- 
ranged, while a piper id be teunin’ ; and they all agreed, the wild bligards o’ 
the airth, that no time was like the present. 

“As Providence id have it, thim times i had a great capacity in the dhrinkin’ 
line, so that I was barely * Middlin’, 1 thank you,’ whin they wor plottin’ and 
schemin’. Many, to be sure, ‘Il sayI had no right to do what! done, but 
maybe it was all for the best ; moreover, the Roughans war distantly related to 


‘imyself be the mother, and I never squeezed an insthromint in a warmer house 


than the widdy’s, besides standin’ well wid the little girl that was studdy and 
unasshumin’, and was mighty industrious intirely. 
“I made up my mind, any how, to save Shusy Roughan from becomin’ 


‘Mrs. O’Shaugnessy in spite of her: but how to set about it, was the question. 
ifl slipt out, I'd be suspected ; and if I remained behind, ’t would be the same 
‘thing. [ was never subject to the fallin’ sickness, so couldn’t give an imitation, 
‘and thryin’ a paralettic sthroke id be a deadly sin intirely ; at long last, | gav 
'a preference to the cramp and colic line. Mark, afther closin’ the doore care- 
ifally, was busy arranging every thing ; be med a plan of the widdy's premises 


and got a greater beatin’ that same day, than ever I did before in the whole |with pipe stoppers and the punch that was spilt on the table, and every man had 


coorse of my life. ‘The M‘Donnells and Spellisys wor sthrong facshins thim 


times, and they rus a disturbance about three o’clock that was ekal to a Frinch | 
revylushin’. Blud alive, how the stones did fly and the blackthorns clatther ! \tying’ ’em to the manger, and we'll lave the widdy to Slathery, and —— 
Misther Keane of the Lodge was afther winnin’ a set o’ pipes at a ruffle about | 
a month before, and, well become his father’s son, he med myself a present 


jhis post marked out. 


“Ned Doyle,’ says Mark, ‘ you and Mick “le manage the sarvice-boys be 


’ 


** Before he had the word out of his mouth, I stud up, dhropt the pipes, and 
takin’ a grip o’ meself be the pit o’ the stomik, | screwed up my face till it was 


of ’em. I'll ingage you before evenin’, ifhe put on the best spectacles that smaller than a peevish infant's, and as wrinkled as Jack Flahahan’s, that lived 


ever crossed a nose, he couldn't idintify the same collecshin’. “ 
“* Nothin’ id do myself but to throw hy the insthrumint and tackle big Mick 
Brummaginn on the stick. I had it for him, you persave, because whin I was 
young and foolish, and axed his daughter in marriage, he said | should have 
her, and welcome, if J showed myself a man with the blackthorn. ’Twas in 
winther time, I recollect, and beteune the could, and to hide the thrim 
blin’ that was in my heart within, I gev a divil of a screech as I stud oppozit, 
him. Well, it’s all past and gone now ; he did soften the head that was ondher 


my Caroline that evenin’ ; and, indeed, though I say it myself, | taught him,| 
and he had the dacincy to acknuwledge it, a few steps he never larned of his | 


dancin’ masther. Every livin’ sow! in the kitchin of Cock-me-hat’s public-house, | 
where we had the bout, gev it in my favour; butthe ould thief only sulked,) 
and the length and breadth of his shillelah was all [ ever saw of his daughter, 
or his money. 

[thought to pay off ould scores on the fair-day, but, bad luck to Mick ! 
he had so many guards, and feints, and there was sich a scroodge, that all |) 
tuk out of him was two front teeth, afther he cuttin’ a Pathrick’s cross over 
my eyebrow, and thramplin’ my poor pipes to death. But, be gonnies, I'm, 
losin’ sight of Mark O’Shaugnessy. He, too, had a busy day of it. One| 
minit dancin’ in the open air, and the next wettin’ his whistle in a tin or a 
public-house. I left him singin’ the ‘ Dear Irish Boy,’ in Mrs. Buins’s par- 
lour, I remimber, and before | could say * thrapstick,’ he was in the thick o’ 
the facshin fight, and weltin’ the M‘Donnells wid his loadin’ whip like the very 
mischief. Every thing must have an end ; the boys got tired fleakin’ each 
other, and left offthe scrimmage in ordher to have recoorse to the refreshmint. 
Poor Mark was in grate sperrits intirely, and nothing would answer him but) 
that [ should join him and his party, and play for ’em on Bat Buckley's pipes ; 
there was no stintof whisky-punch, to be sure, and we had songs enough for 
an army of bal!ad-singers | 

“« What a nate set o’ boys we wor! The two Doyles, and Mick Driscoll, al 
boy o’the Meany’s, and two or three Cooreclare chaps; not to motion a 
couple o’ harum-scarum fellows that used to be visitin’ Mutton Island, and) 
doing a thrifle in the way o’ bizness wid the smugglers that used to be perpetu-, 
ally resortin’ thim parts, and runnin’ cargoes in Malbay, no thanks to the reven- 
ny and sogers that wor in Kilrush. Och, hone! they may talk of great days, 
for Ireland now, whin people goes about disgustinly sober, and thim timperance| 
bands lets on to be all in the dead knowledge consarnin’ music. Meself is no. 
hand in respect tothe politics ; but I declare I'm tired hearin’ o’ the war that's 
to come, and how France and Ameriky is to have wigs on the green if Eng-| 
land doesn’t put the O Regans in pozzeshin’. Let ‘em dhrag it beteune ’em 
aragal, 1 think the tattherin’ ould times wer the pleasantest ; pliuty o’ music) 
and the best o’ dhrink ; a nate taste of a facshin fight, now and agin ; smug- 
glin’ and shootin’ tithe-procters, be way of a change, and the sperrit to bear 
up agin’ poverty, corns, and leaky shoes. 

** But no matther, we're talkin’ of pipers and Peg Burns's. Two musicians 
from Carrigaholt, and one from Dunaha, wor peltin’ away that night in. the 
kitchen, and another big room ; myself humourin’ the chanter for Mark's sillect: 
party in the little parlour ; and, indeed, you'd pity the woman o’ the house to 
see her, every other minit, obleeged to stand up and put her best foot foremost 
in a moneen, sthrivin’ at the same time to watch her little boy and the sarvice- 
girl, in dhread they'd sarve the wrong people, or not keep an account, so that, 
*t was no uncommon thing to hear great confusion in the discoorse that was, 

oin’ on. 
ey Mickey, you villin !’ Mrs Burns id cry, and she and Spellisy the hook- 
nosed tailor hard at the * fox-hunthers,’—* Mickey, how many dandies [A 
diminutive tumbler of punch, ] is that to M‘Cormick ?” 

“+ Sivin, ma’am: there's two bad pinny-pieces, an’ he didn’t pay for the 
last round.’ 

«« E’ then your health, asthore, and that you mightn’t lose the caper,’ M‘Cor 
mick id shout, in ordher to dhrown the gorsoon’s remark. 

««* Where’s Thady Haugh gone, Mickey "’ the woman o’ the house id reshume 


Home beteune two of his people, ma‘am ; but he ped.’ 

« ¢ Blud alive, there's another jug broke !’ then maybe Torpy, the horse- 
breaker. that was ever and always a giddy crethur, barr’ whin he was ona 
baste’s back, id come in for his share of lingo, till he'd soften herself be praisin’ 
her light fut, and declarin’ it was an admiration in a woman weighin’ eighteen 
stone, standin’ bame. Well, whin poor Mark O’Shaugnessy got the lads purty 
well primed in our share o’ the house, and had ’em shakin’ hands and kissin’ 
till I thought they’ eat the jaws off o’ one another, begor he studdied himself 


| to be a hundhred and eight. 


*** Death a’ nekurs, Tim, what's amiss wid you '’ they all shouted, and then 
every one biginned to give his advice. 

‘Tis the hate, and the thimble fall o’ licker he tuk,’ says one ; * open his 
weskit, and out wid him into the fresh air !’ 

“ Well, afther a power of cross examinin’ as to what was disparagin’ me, I 
gev three or four mortial grate groans, and beginned to chatter like a monkey, 
till they wor all full sure | was fairy-sthruck. After a power of actin’, rowlin’, 
and grinnin’, and havin’ the skin (with respects to you) nearly briled off my 
stomik, and a dozen ould women burnin’ feathers ondher me nose, and delugin, 
me with wather, I biggined to come to very slowly, complainin’ grately of 
wakeness, though, till it inded in my bein’ left on the hayloft, as a cool refreshin 
place, away from the noise and the sulthriness. 

“So far so good. What was nexttobe done! As for goin’ to look for 
sogers, that was out of the questhin, and, somehow or another, the poleese 
warn’t much in fashin thimdays. Well, begor, thinks | to myself, send an- 
other and your biziness is half done ; the real ticket is to look afther it yerself ; 
so J waited till little Bryan Canty kem with a bowl o’ tay to me, that had a 
dandy 0’ wine-negus in its cinthre, and tellin’ him not to disturb me agin, as 
[ was on for an hour’s nap, the minit he was gone I slipt out o’ the loft windy, 
and acrass the fields wid me to Mr. Shannon's. As I passed the parlour 
windy | peeped beteune the chutthers, and there I seen the man o’ the house, 
and Mr. Considine the gauger oppozit him, out pipesa yard long in their 
mouths, and, av coorse, a rattlin’ jag o’ punch before "em. By the same 
token, mighty pleasant company the same Mr. Considine was. They got him 
of a time sleepy over his licker, and put snuff and beef-brine in his constitushin, 
that though his face was painted with lamlack into the bargain, he was as fresh 
as a daisy next mornin’ ; and, says he, whin he seen his reflecshin in the lookin’- 
glass, ‘ Murty Considine, | hate you !" Isaw him myself of a day, carrin’ 
a keg 0’ sperrits before him on horseback through the village of Kilmihil wid 
men, women, and childher, shoutin’ afther him. He was a nate horseman, no 
doubt ; and as for singin’, I’d walk the tin miles any day to hear him give the 
* Shinin’ Daisy.” Togo back to my story, there he was, himself, and ould 
Ned, and, my hand to you ! ’t wasn’t long till I was in the stables, that wor 
a smart step from the house, and I’\| ingage I soon had the axcise-officer's 
sp nkin’ ches’nut, that they used to call * Permit,’ out of his stall ; and just 
puttin’ the bridle to rights, up wid me, and kickin’ him in the side, enough 
to take the wind out of an elephant, off I peited to the widdy’s. Thunder and 
turf ! how we did tatther along the high-road (in spiteo’ the baste wantin’ to 
halt at the public-house), and maybe the sthragglers that wor goin’ home didn’t 
make way for us. Phew ! slash through ould Cree, where it comes out eon 
vayniant to the sand-hills, and rattles over the stones down to the say. Well, 
afther a tearin’ gallop of four miles—at allevints, ’t was more than a hard 
canther—I got to Mrs. Roughan's snug farm-house, about tin perch off the 
Miltown road. 

“ Erra, let me alone ! maybe myself and my news didn’t make a commo- 
shin’. Not asowl was in the house, only herself and her daughter, and her 
only son Jamesy, a delicate wasp of a crethur, about eighteen year or so ; one 
o’ the sarvice boys was out on the padrowl, and the other—indeed he was 
veither use nor ornament—was snorin’ before the kitchen fire, so [ reckon him 
as nothing’, and the girls that wor snug in the settle-bed. "Tis often I thought 
since that night, that still and for all, humble people have a grate advantage 
over quollity in many ways Where’s the man that'll tell me, if ] kem tattherin’ 
up to a real lady’s house at that hour, wid sich news, and she a lone woman, 
that she wouldn’t be in interix, and takin’ her hair out be handfulls, as if ’t was 
of any use except to the owner, and smellin’ to little vials, and screechin’ like 
mad, instead of coolly considherin’ the ins and outs of the case, and what was 
best to be done? But’tis fashionable, I’m tould, to shew narvousness and the 
like, every opportunity ; still, and for all, if poor people hasn’t the comforts 
and the delicacies, maybe they have the advantage in ‘cuteness and the like, so 
that, as the Kerry dancin’-master remarked, ‘what they lose in dancin’ down, 
they make up in turnin’ round.’ 

“ The heavens be her bed! Mrs. Roughan wint on wid no giddy curifixes o’ 
the kind She cried a dhrass over her little girl, to be sure, and kept runnin’ 
over and hether for a spell, like a hin that id be sthrivin’ to coax her chickens 
out o’ harms way. She was one minit shovin’ Shusy into this room, and then 
coverin’ her up in that ; and, indeed, ’twas no admirashin that the pair of "em 
id be a thrifle asthray in regard 0' what was comin’. As for myself, I got more 
than one warm hug, and a dhrop of as nate sperrits as ever tickled my throat. 


|Afther that I was ordhered up the laddher at wanst over the ceilin’ of the little 
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scapegraces !* ’Twasn’t long till the warcame on. We hear the thramp out | 
side, and before you could say ‘ thrapstick,’ I'll ingage the door was in about 
the house to vs, and half-a-dozen o’ the boys, wid their faces blackened, afther. 
it : they soon put an ind to the sarvice boy’s pleasant dhrames, be sittin’ him! 
standin’ on his head in the male-barrel, by way of biindfouldin’ him The 

r widdy, to be sure, clawed ‘em right and left, and purshooin’ to the one of 
ie that didn’t take two falls out o’ one of the Doyles before they secured her 
to their likin’. There's no use in telling an untruth row, but I'd have given 


gether the gutturals peculiar to the Hindustani language under the same 
moonshi. At length, the companions were separated. Chisholm was ordered 
‘o Dharwar, [ to Bangalore ; and, after two years, when he obtained a month's 
furlough to the latter gay station to visit me, the incidents [ am going to tell, 
in straightforward, soldier's phrase, were in effect the adventures of a single 
evening. 


5 


the best set o”’ pipes I ever laid an elbow on that I was back in Peg Burns’s|; He had pitched his tent forthe night among the low, rocky, barren hills, on 
hayloft when the scrimmage beginned ; and moreover whin I hear the bla’gards| one of which stands the droog, or fort of Chittledroog, and after spending part 
handin’ the daysint little girl, and she screechin’ all sorts o’ murdher, out o’ the jof the day in inspecting this still considerable possession of the Mysore rajah, 
bed-room windy to Mark, for he never kem iaside, good nor bad, in dhread he done of the strongest fortresses in India, he resolved on devoting the long after- 
be idintified out o’ hand. Well, down I came, in fear and thrimblin’ whin the jnoon before him to his fowling-piece, for he was an inveterate sporteman, the 
villins wor gone, and there was the poor widdy rockin’ herseif through and fro. best shot in bis regiment. At that period there was no battalion garrisoned 
and givin’ a touch o’ the Irish ery for a start, while young Jamesy was in the Spotted Fort (for such is the meaning of Chittledroog), which, thoagh 
standin’ hard by the hob, a big frieze top-coat thrown over his showldhers., 2 romantic and picturesque station, is yet considered unhea'thy. The water 
and the tongs, that he was afther doin’ his poor best to make batile wid, in his is scanty, and of abad quality ; and the mardan, or plain, extending for ten 

8. | miles from north to south, and about four from east to west, consists of that 

“ So we stud lookin’ at each other mournful enough ; the mischief was done, black soil called cotton-ground, which the natives assert to be the matrix where 
and there was no help for it. \\1s generated unwholesome exhalations In the customary style of Asiatic forti- 

“* *God’s blessin’ and the prayers and blessin’ o’ the lone woman be about) fied rocks, Chittledroog is surrounded by several walls within one another, 
you this night, Tim Cusack, any how !’ says Mrs. Roughan. * You did your the outermost of which mighi be taken without endangering the safety of the 
part, so go, in God's name, and I'll see if our back is so poor in the morain’ that) inhabitants of the central citadel or fortalice. 
meself and me little girl won't be righted ’ | It was towards the eastern jungles beyond the plain that, on a sultry after- 

Sure enough ‘tis a piper’s bizness to keep well wid al] parties, and not to aoon, Chisholm directed his steps, baving told his domestics not to expect him 
be earnin’ the wages that some o’ the professhun wor ped once of atime. So before dusk, bet to prepare for an early start on the following morning. 
my borrowed horse was ordhered on dhuty once more, and I'l! ingage the grass “* I had a village lad with me as beater,”’ said Chisholm, * and though once 
didnt grow ondher his shoes, till | turned him loose in the big field near Mr or twice he refused to accompany me in certain directions, affirming that there 
Shannon's, and got back,cute and cozy, to my nest in the hayloft, a little before were tigers and panthers in those parts, | found him expert in the use of his 
the first Ight. | beating-pole—a poor substitute, notwithstanding, for a pointer ; and so success- 

* Oh, maybe I didn't bear a power o’ shakin’ before I let on to be awake! fal was I, that before it was five o'clock I had already bagged a brace of florikin, 
next mornin’! Beteune actin’ a part, and the exercise and anxiety, | declare||that most delicate species of bustard. a hare or two, and a sirus, which latter 
to you I wasas tired as a bull that id be bate three days runnin’! What skelpin’| bird [ presented to the boy, to his great delight ; and as I was unwilling to 
over and hether to hear the news there was in Doonbe® that mornin’! I never ‘return so soon, | sent him back with the game, having received instructions 
seen any thing to ekal the commoshin since the day—the Lord bless the hear-) from him how to steer my course 
ers !—the Martin sloop o’-war was lost at Sayfield, and the whole side o° the) ‘ When he left me, J flung myself down on the short, crisp herbage in repose ; 
counthry flocked down to industher about the wrack. ‘land there, in that dreamy sort of wakefuluess, which, beneath the blue sky of 

“ Of coorse five hundhred stories wor afloat, and all far awey enough from [ndia, when the cooler breezes of coming night breathe, but do not blow, 1s one 
thetrath. Some had it that the sogers wor out still huntin’, and carried away of our chiefest luxuries, ! might have peaceably remained until it was time to 
Mrs. Roughan as a presner, ‘count iv her speculashins in that line. More said) /retrace my steps tentwards, had I not been aroused by the shrill ery of a pea- 
that "twas Considine the gauger had a finger in the pie, and that he was bet cock, which, rising slowly from behind me, steadily winnowed its way, scarce 
within an inch of his life, and robbed of his horse. Whin I kem into the kitchen,' two feet from the ground, to the woods beyond. ‘ Shall[ see fur the vein of 
yawnin’ like a cook afther a weddin,’ they ali laughed at me for sleepin’ so long} gold,’ thought |, * or for the sage bird that avoids itt’ For | remembered 
and beginned to tell the wondherfal news, little dhreamin’ | knew a thrifle on the common Hindoo superstition, which asserts that the peacock has so great 
that head myself. Oh, murdher, murdher, ‘tis all like a dhrame now! the |a horror of gold, that aware of its presence, and thougti averse to make use of 
custhins ad answers,the fine kitchin’ 0’ bacon, the kittle biling,and the dac incy, its heavy wings, it flies over the earth in which a vein of the pernicious ore is 
and comfort, and every whole ha’porth! Many aone dead and gone now that concealed. Neither did | forget the more probable belief, that where peafowl 
was busy and talkative enough that morning! Begor, ‘tis a dhrole world ;) are ‘ound, there too inhabits the tiger. But I had never shot a peacock, and 
nothin’ but changes comin’ evermore, and not the same kings or pipers havin | the sportman’s lost overcoming both the miser’s greed and the pradent man's 
the sway, you'd umagine, for any time worth speakin’ of ! Bat I must keep to caution, | started up from the voluptuous rest into which | had fallen, and was 
the bizness in hand. Casey, the pediar, dhropt into Peggy's, early as it was, ideep in the thick mazes of an undeniable, though not thick forest, ere 1 felt 
on his way westwards, and he thrun some real light on the matter | convinced that this was the principal quarter prohibited by my little guide. [ 

“*T never thought," says he, afther puttin’ down his pack and takin’ his| had twice raised the gorgeous bird, and twice fired in vain, when, as I was cross- 
mornin’, ‘that an O’Shaugnessy id commit such a barefaced blundher ;| ing a narrow dongur, or ravine, over which it had passed, and throngh which 
bedad, he ought tu lave the counthry at wunst, or he'll be med a holy| iran a little thread of water, my eyes became all at once rivited on certain marks 
show of !’ | in the sandy soil,—the unmi-takable bagh ka-punja,—the traces of a cheeta’s 

“*Oh, as for that,’ says Mrs. Burns, makin’ answer, ‘faix, the Roughans/ feet! Knowing that the leopard and panther frequent the deepest dells, 
are a snug people ; and though young Mark is a friend 0° mine, Shusy is good making their dens in svch cool retreats as are likely to furnish water as well as 
enough for him any day !’ | shade, I resolved pn instant return ; but had not retraced my way forty paces 

“** Not a doubt of it, ma’am,’ says Casey, grinnin’, afther drainin’ his glass, ere a loud grow! iv advance startled me into the certainty of near and imme- 
—*‘ not adoubt of it, but he hasn't her at all yet.’ fiate danger. Before me, in almost the very tract | had come, and glaring 

“* Well, to be sure, we all stared, and no blame to us, at the word. | through the acacia bushes, I saw a pair of fiery globes,—the eyes of the crouch- 

“* Tareanages, how soon they rescued her! but he'll get her afther the ing peril ; whilst lashing its tail, it gave in truth, ‘ dreadful note of prepara- 
blast [stain on her reputation, } ‘twill give her, surely !' some one remarked. | tion” 

“ So Casey only winked, and tossed his head and med as if for goin’. Poor! * I was, as nearly as [ could calculate, withintwo springs of it. My Manton 
Peg Borns ! I think she’s standin before me out this very minit She had the was loaded, but not with ball ; to my right was open space, leading to a few 
taypot in one hand, and a plate of eggs in the other. ‘scattered kavect, or weod-apple trees, between which and me the ground seem- 

“«* Bad manners to me,’ Casey, says she, ‘but if I can find a duck egg. for ed to have been broken up fur several yards, for it was here and there cut up, 
I never eat the like. among these, I'll plasther it beteane yer eyes, if you don’t) divested of turf, the grass lying about, while leaves and branches were strew- 
tellat wanst how it turnt out!’ ed overall. A glance was sufficient to convince that, if attamable, my post of 

*«« Well, ma’am, take the world easy,’ says the pedlar ; ‘ and be it known to/ defence would be the bole of the nearest, which was also the largest tree ; but 
you, that Mark brought home his prize on a horse he borryed at Eames’s cross | almost despairing of reaching it ere the cheeta made his attack. instead of turn- 
Whin he got to Dromelihy, he dismissed the boys wid his blessin’, and goin’) ing back, I effected a sudden leap to the nght, and in another moment gained 
into his father’s in the dark, by way of threatin’ the little girl wid all proper! the desired position, vet, not without running another and unexpected risk ; 
respect, he med ‘em put her to bed to his gran’mother, that was eighty-two! for, in my momentary descent upon the intervening space, [| found the leaf- 
last Candlemas, and as deaf as Justice.’ ‘strewn soil give way under me, and instantly became aware that beneath it was 

“ * Well,’ says Mrs. Burns, laying down the breakfast materials. and puttin’| a hollow or chasm of some sort. 

a pair of elbows on herself, ‘ wasn’t that becomin’ and proper! What'sthere “ In another iustant, the unsteady footing! had occupied was invaded by 
to grin at in it '” |\the pursuing cheeta! The evormous and ferocious creature, lighting within a 

«Oh, the deuce a pin's worth in life!’ says Casey, shouldherin’ his pack} foot of me, at the very verge of the pitfall--for snch indeed it proved—bad 
and gettin’ near the doore ; * but whinthe daylight kem, Mrs. Burns, dear.| scarcely touched the treacherous superstructure, ere the whole giving way, 
they found *twas Jamesy RKoughan they had, dhressed in his sisther’s clothes !| he was precipitated backwards,—sull, however, clingiug by his fore paws to 
—A mornin’ to ye !’ | the margin, whence his hot and fetid breath strack against my fore-head! In 

“ Poor Mark ! the divarshin his blunder caused was beyant tellin’. He cut| my utmost terror | could yet gaze with a strange fascimation on the grand, but 
his etick from the ould man’s the same evenin’, aud never came neat or pigh it|/awfal appearance of the avimal,—itself iuil of fear as well as rage, its eyes, red 
aftherwards. Some says he jined the paythriots, and faced to South Ameriky | and ravenous, sent a chill to my blood, while from its distended jaws, covered 
Be that as it will, whinever a man in these parts med a grate splash aboutdoin’ with spumy foam. issued the appalling discord of its voice. Once it raised 
any thing, and was disappointed, or was overreached in a bargain, or felt nim-| itself so completely from the chasm into which its hinder parts depended, that 
self cocksure of a snug match and missed it like his mammy’s blessio,’ ‘twas|[ made sure it would effect its escape ; and, with a last effort, I raised 
a common thing to say, in Irish, ‘ It bate Mark G’Saguenessy's mistake !’ "| my fowling-piece, levelled it at his eyes, and fired. The cheeta, yelling hideous- 
snes against | ly, feli into the pit; and breathing a fervent thanksgiving for an an a 

i ble to st u 

T have had more than one adventure in those East Indian jungles, amongst) “ But it was no time for delay, the evening was advancing, shadows were 
which so many of my early years were spent, but not one that possesses more o{ already lengthening into gigantic grotesqueness ; and | had so entirely entangled 
truth and less ofthe appearance of it than that which be!el! my friend Chisbolm.| myself in the jungle, that ial not be certain of my way out of it. On, 
For many years he was my brother-oflicer and chum. We arrived at Madras) however, I strack, til! finding myself stil more deeply involved inits fastnesses 
together, having shared the problematical comforts of the same cabin as pas-| [ paused to reflect ‘The sun was setting: its golden light, falling like the 
" sengers on board the David Scott, a vessel of which the only distinct recol-||in:angible shadows of a troop of bright spirits on the green branches of the 
lections I retain are, that it was freighted with young ladies, cadets, and [trees, reminding me, that as I had come towards the east, I should now turn 


re 
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parlour, that wasn’t partitioned up to the top, and there I lay amongst the flax, horses ; and commanded by an uncouth no-sailor, with whom I was incessantly ‘ 
and bog-wood, and bandle-linen, and little odds and ends that way that wor getting into all sorts of scrapes, from which the cool, manly, affectionate bear- 
lyin’ there, so that as a gallery boy I had a sportin’ view of the pit. ng of Chisholm was as incessantly extricating me. We were posted to do , 
“ The Lord be good to us, and keep us in our ould days from all rovers and: duty with the same regiment, drilled together, quizzed together as the most wy 
enormously and incontrovertibly green griffins that ever quitted the oatmeal 7 
bannocks of bonny Scotland for the curry and rice of India, and studied to- ' 
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assuredly still more terrified than myself! Screams, cries,imprecations as | it moved, and I felt that 1t was crawling upwards to my breast. At that mo- 
sailed me ! | ment, when I was almost maddened by insupportable apprehension into start- 
“* Bhaug ! Bhaug! It isa tiger!’ cried one. _ing up to meet, perhaps, certaiy destruction, something sprang upon my shoul- 
© Afreet! ghowl ! peeshash! It is a goblin, a spectre, a demon,’ said| der—upon the reptile! There was a shrill cry from the new assailant, a loud 


’ another ; and when at length I got vp, picking up my uninjured limbs and) appalling biss from. the serpent ; for an instant I could feel them wrestling, as 


Manton, I found myself in the centre of a hut; the occupants of which were) it were, on my body; in the next, they were beside me on the turf; in anoth- 
an old man, a woman and a boy,—all of whom had evidently been busily | er, a few paces off, s:ruggling, twisting rourd each other, fighting furiously, I 
tending a great fire, on which were placed the simple utensils employed by the beheld them,—a munghoos, or ichnumon, and a cobra di capello! 
natives in the distillery of smuggled arrack. It was, in fact, the secret re‘'reat| ‘I started up, | watched that most singular combat, for all was now clear 
of a kulal, or distiller of spirituous liquor ‘as day. I saw them stand aloof for a moment ; the deep venomous fascinations 
“In avery few words | explained the nature of the accident—the adventure of the snaky glance powerless against the quick, keen, restless orbs of its op- 
of the cheeta—and my desire to bestow a bukshish (gratuity) on whoever ponent; | saw this duel ofthe eye exchange once more for the conflict ; I saw 
would point out the path | should take, Great was the joy of the poor people) that the munghoos was bitten, that it darted away, doubtless in search of the 
to hear that the cheeta had been snared ; they assured me that its escape still unknown plant whose juices are its alleged antidote against snake bite ; 
from the pit was impossible, and its mate had been killed some weeks before | that it returned with fresh vigour to the attack; and then, glad sight! I saw 
Beseeching me to retain the secret of their retreat between the lips of silence, the cobra di capelio, maimed from hooded head to scaly tail, fall lifeless from 
they directed the boy to put me in the right track, from which I had consider-| its hitherto erect position, with a baffled hiss; whilst the wonderful victor, 
ably deviated, and [ left them. But the terrors of the night were not vet over indulging itself in a series of fierce leaps upon the body of its antagonist, 
‘It was now dark, quite dark. The sudden and brief twilight of our Indian danced and bounded about, purring and spitting like an enraged cat! 
climes had come and gone whilst [ remained in the underground hat, which) * Little graceful creature! I have ever since kept a pet munghovs, the most 
indeed, I found to be on the very borders of the plain, hidden among the last) frog-devouring of all favourites 
thickets of the jungle. We had not gone a mile of the six which | was told) “I very soon found my way to my tent, where there were some strange sur- 
I had to proceed, before my little guide. siu:mbling over something in the mises about myabsence. Need | tell you howl enjoyed my curry and rice 
narrow pathway, fell, cutting his knee against astone. J had, fortunately the) that night, late as it was? or how | countermanded the marching orders for 
East Indian sportsman’s usual suyply of diachylou about me, which I applied next morning! or how soundly I slept after those ‘Three Adventures before 
to the wound ; but, as the poor child walked with difficulty and seemed anx- Midnight?” 
ious to return [ made him describe the direction I had to pursue aad dismissed 
him, enriched beyond all former expericnce—in the possession ofa rupee. He), 
tuld me I had but to follow the straightforward senate reach my place ofen | THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
campment, and I did not think it likely | could diverge from the one liunited || THE CAMPAIGN OF iSLY. 
path into any soil more rugged and unbeaten. There was no moon as yet and)! BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
the wide open plain, here and there intersected by slight gravelly ravines, the A passion not very unusual, but in me unusually strong, for seeing foreign 
summer dried beds of mountain torrents in the monsoon, and here and there a) countries, particularly countries that have a pedigree—countries known to his- 
turf of bushes or a clump of trees seemed almost boundless. Behind me || tory—planted me not long ago in a most pictureSque attitude, in front of Abd- 
could still detine the dusky shadows of woods and ull, but in front all was el-Kader and his Arabs, with sublimity in my eye, and a knapsack on my 
level vacancy, except far, far im advance, where a twinkling light denoted the! shoulders. 
night fire of the pilgrim, the habitation of man, or the shrine of a faquir. ‘This! Towards the end of December, one of these latter years, I found myself in 
was the point given me to march upon, and whilst it lasted all went well; but| a pretty cafe at Touion, called the Cafe Mediterrane. I was seated in a fau- 
it soon disappeared, and | saw it no more. jteuil, with my left foot on an ottoman, and my right on a tabouret, much to 
“ All the sounds and sensations peculiar to an Asiatic night were gathered) their comfort. | bad previously been lost, body and mind, in their magnificent 
around me asI slowly proceeded. The air was agreeably cool, a myriad of country of Provence, that land once of knights and troubadours, now of war- 
insects, born of darkness, filled the atmosphere ; the fetid yreen bug stuck in) like sounds, sights, and preparations, where African expeditions fledge them- 
my hair, musquitos buzzed bungrily about my ears, and Jarge white wingec| selves for their flights in the torrid regions on the other side of the Mediterra- 
moths, with obtuse pertinacity. mistook my eyes for some luminous fod ,) nean, the land, i will add, in which beauty forgets not still to sinile,—beauty of 
crickets and grashoppers chirruped loudly around, occasionally a night ow | all kinds,—of the chime, and certainly of those who own the clime 
hooted across the waste, and as | crossed a small runnel of water a flock ofthe), I was seated in the above-mentioned delectable position, in which grace was, 
huge white herons, called paddi birds from their frequenting the wet paddi, or perhaps, rather merged in comfort ; and really I was plunged in thought,—or, 
rice fields, rose simultaneously trom their drink, looking as they flew ei at least, my imagination was busy,—when I perceived that T was an object of 
away like a troop of ghosts in snowy shrouds. There was the boom of a bit-! attention to an old gentleman with a thin face, who was reading me as he would 
tern, and the croak of many bull! frogs; and, by and by. beautiful in the pitehy | a book. 
darkness which precedes the rise of the moon, the sky was thronged with fire | 1 don’t like being made a book of ; and, accordingly, | executed a volte-face. 
flies. They danced, and gleamed, and glittered around me, like floating) Chat dove, I found that I had, in no perceptible manner, escaped the perusal of 
gems ; they decked the trees of a fope or grove, through which | passed tiil/ the old gentieman, whose page I had thus taken the liberty to turn 
every branch seemed festooned with fairy lamps, every leaf dewed with drops This phenomenon requires exylanation,—though the explanation will not re- 
of diamonds, and rubies, and emeralds; and I paused in mute admiration t quire philosophy. The fact is, that for fifteen feet from the ground, all round 
look at them. Suddenly, as suddenly as they hed appeared before me, and as the room, the wails were one vast mirror, beautifully clear, in one vast frame of 
if swayed by some inscrutable policy of their own, they vanished, and ali gilding, as beautifully embossed. And, accordingly, f found that I was just as 
again was obscurity. Indeed, it was now so dark that J knew the moon muts| ‘egible a page for my venerable reader with my back to him as with my face. 
soon arise, and feeling acertain security in remaining still, I resolved to wait) Nor did he disconcert himself. Iwas beginning to be amused at this impu- 
till the night grew lighter. I had descended a slight sandy defile and was) dence, when at length he rather astonished me by nodding to my image in the 


seated on-a bank near the little rill, which in breadth was not a yard across ;| 
the delicious coolness of the breeze, the rich odour that came walted from the: 


golden blossoms of some babvols (gum-arabic trees) near me, the disappearance: 


glass, saying,— 
Bon soir, Monsieur |’ Anglais !”” 
| Now I had not opened my lips, even to say that difficult word, garcon, which 


of the annoying insects. and a considerable degree of fatigue, combined to|\betrays to the delicate ear of a Frenchman foreigners of every kind. And, 
drowse my faculties, and | was supinely yielding to the irresistible clasp of aj jbad | even spoken, | was vain enough to suppose that [ should have done so in 
slumber, when, all at once something hurtled past me, a whirring sort of noise faultless French, and in a pure accent 

was heard, some sharp substance struck me painfully on my extended leg, a But, to return to “ Bon soir, Monsieur |’Anglais,” I wheeled about again, 
sound as if of the clattering of many rods struck together in quick succession) and * Good evening!” said |; “but you seem to know my country; an yet 
followed, and all again was silent! In violent terror, 1] pot my hand to my |Ithink I have not spoken since entering the café ” 

leg, and found that 1 troth, something had pierced throogh my trousers, fer “’ Tis your feces,” replied be; ‘ we all know the English face,—a high fore- 
blood was running from the wound. 1 could see nothing, but J drew something head,—a rather perpendicular line to it from the chin,—whiskers,—no mous- 
from the ground Could « be an arrow t Nay, it was the newly dropped quill of a, tache,—no imperial,—the eye, in general, blue or grey, or at least light,—the 
porcupine! The shy anamal, so rarely seen, had come to drink, and, in its) brow thin, but clearly marked,—a physiognomy rather blonde ; an expression 
unexpected contact with my leg had been deprived of a quill; one of those of pride, and full, by the way ,of anticipate opinione, as the Italians say, Or, as 
beautifully dotted quills. of which the expert natives of some parts of India| yourselves phrase it, of ‘foregone conclusions,’ more plainly called prejudices. 


make such elegant work boxes 
« ft was still dark, though the pitchy denseness of the atmosphere had sub 


|; Tis the easiest of all taces to recognize. But no face is a stranger to me ” 


|| “ You must, then, have greatly travelled?” said [. 


sided. I, however, deemed it advisable to remove from the proximity of water 3|| ** Macbeth's witches,” rejoined he, speaking suddenly English, “ were not 
and, creeping up into the plein, threw myself down on the dry, bispid spear) greater ‘posters of the sea and land.’ ” 


grass, where I contrived for a few minutes to keep awake ; but, alas! (a word! 


which the clever young author of Kothen avers is never spoken, though often 
written) just as [ was conscious of a coming grey to the skies, the god of sleep, 
too strong for me, attacked me, and I succumbed. 

“ No doubt of it ; I slept sound!y—sweetly ; no doubt of it. I have never, 
since then, slept in the open air either soundly or sweetly, for my awaking was 


full of horror! Before I was fully awake, however, | had a strange percep | 


tion of danger, which tied me down to the earth, warning me against all mo- 
tion. I knew that there was a shadow creepingjover me beneath which to 
lie in dumb inaction was the wisest resource I felt that my lower extremi- 
ties were being invaded by the heavy coiis of a living chain; but, as if a provi 
dential opiate had been infused into my system, preventing all movement of 
thew or sinew, I knew not till I was wide awake that an enormous serpent 
covered the whole of my nether limbs up to the knees. 

“*My God, I am lost!’ was the mental exclamation | made as every drop 


|| [looked at nim again, and fancied I had seen his likeness somewhere ; pro- 
bably, thought J, a portrait. At that moment, however, my attention was 
drawn off to a gentieman who passed us, and joined a group of military per- 
jsons. 

The latter, in loud tones, were talking of Africa; for which country they 
| were to embark, with gbout two thousand men, in a few days. 

Ths new comer had a very remarkable glance, with which he seemed, in a 
second, to take in the entire of any object before him; and then he would look 
on the ground, or at the ceiling, or in the air, with a half frown of meditation, 
as though he were arranging bis impressions in bis memory. His forehead and 
head were fine, and there was genius in his expressive face. 

** Pray who is that person?” inquired I of my friend, to whom no face, ashe 
declared, was a stranger; ‘“* how much those officers seem to make of him.”’ 
EC “ He is going with them to Africa,” said the old gentleman; “’tis Horace 

ernet !’ 


if my face towards the sinking luminary. But the thickets increased in size, of blood in my veins seemed turned toice; and anon! shook like an aspen 
Wy the jungle thickened,—there were numerous ravines and gullies in the course) leaf, until the very fear that my sudden palsy might rouse the reptile occasioned 
i I had taken; and [ really felt very uncomfortable. Presently { found myself a revulsion of feeling, and I again lay paralysed. It slept, or at all events re- 
ty at the mouth of a sort of cave, and concluding it might be the lair of the cheeta mained stirless ; and how long it remained I know not, for time to the fear- 
: or his mate, I turned away from it, and ascended a slight mound covered with struck is the ring of etermty. All at once the sky cleared up, the moon shone 
“ey soft moss and parasite plants, which, indeed, proved to be the roof of the antre ;| out, the stars were overme; I could seethem all as I Jay stretched on my 
ie] for, whilst I groped on hands and knees, escalading the slippery yet gradua,! side, one hand uncer my head, whence I dared not remove it, nor dared I look 
be ascent, a sound of human voices reached me, and [had scarcely pauzed to lis-; downwards at the loathsome bedfellow which my evilstars had sent me. Un- 
p ten ere, lo! thewhole gave way, whilst, as if in ridiculous imitations of my re-| expectedly a new object of terror supervened ; a curious purring sound behind 
cent foe, down I fell, unhurt, but sorely alarmed, amongst a group who were me. followed by two smart taps on the ground, put the snake on the alert ; for 
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“Ah!” Icried; and in my torn I began to make a book of the celebrated ‘the parts of France (collected as they were from every department), and spe- 


painter's physiognomy, “ he wants Arab subjects.” culate, without end or measure, on the merits of each locality, beginning per- 
“ And,” returned my Cicerone, ‘to be at home in the details, he wishes, of haps with the price of wine or with the boots of the Prefect, and proceeding 
course, to see with his own eyes. We are going down together.” through agriculture and manufacture to the characteristics and the very dialect 


“How! you, too, proceeding to Africa! Why i seems that everybody is of the inhabitants. No sunject too high—none too minute. 
bound for that sultry land.” Then * du coq a lane,” as they say themselves—a transition of French 

* The trip is, indeed, in fashion. You should come!” suddenness to the fair friends with whom they had sadly parted. They would 

“IT! What is there to be seen in Africa!”’ sigh at the recollection of France, and, almost in the same breath, exul: at the 

“I'll tell you,” replied he, laying his hand on my arm; “this Northern exciting prospect of fights and of prizes, of sharp fusilades and of bustling ex- 
Africa is a haunted land! They are celebrated shores, those old shores! The editions. 
war, though now nearly burnt out, is the most picturesque war the world has On one point all were agreed,—that it was not the Arabs whom they had to 
beheld since the Moors were driven from Granada. The very name of the fear in Africa, although they admitted the high bravery of the poor Bedouine, 
Arab operations shows that music itself has nothing more beautifully airy. more —but that they had to fear simply the climate; and they had made up their 
whimsically graceful, than the military scenes which those wild horsemen are ‘ninds to fight the climate as if be were an enemy. Thereupon, they would 
enacting. Are they not called fantasias! Our great painter does well to go report the opinions of doctors, commend rice, denounce brandy, and permit to 
view them.” leach other a moderate use of wine . 

At that moment the coffee-room door opened, the clock struck, and in rushed | When the breeze had blown the frigate out of the Gulf of Lyons, it died, 
to my delighted ear *‘the stormy music of thedrum!’ "Twas only retrawe and we were becalmed. We were eleven days performing a four days’ pas- 
I got up and stood at the door to see the drums pass ‘The stars were intevsely sage. The weather was heavenly. The question was, what to do in order to 
bright, the night most luminous and beautiful My new friend followed me, pass the time. Toe officers on the quarter deck leaned over the taffrail, 
and there before us, under the moon’s beams, with measured tread and perfect watching the sports of many a monster, and sending an occasional shot at fish 
order, the French soldiers were going slowly by. With what interest did I not’ or fowl. 
gaze on that celebrated simple blue uniform! How was it not associated m)) The sailors and soldiers (when the deck had been scoured by the former) 


my mind with soul-stirring recollections ! ‘|would play at single-stick and broadsword in the midst of a dense ring of spec- 
** You should engage,” said my companion. itators, or fence for wagers and for honour. The soldiers had the best of it. 
“Tam a foreigner,” said I doubtingly. There was especially one well-made handsome cannoveer, the son of a retired 
“ There is a foreign legion at your service,” he replied. General ; he was a sad scapegrace, who had ever been the enemy of his own 
“TI should wish to go to Africa.” ‘advancement by the most profligate and disorderly conduct ; but he was endowed 
“Jt is in Africa,” rejoined he. smiling, “ that the legion is stationed.” with admirable capabilities of mind and person. In France itself, where the 
“ Were I to engage i might find my enthustasm sooner exhausted than you |best swordsmen are to be found, | never saw his equal, either at the rapier or 


or I imagine, and { should nevertheless continue to be detained in painful and ‘the broadsword. 
profitless durance for the term of my enlistment.” || Then, again, in the twilight hour, the mariners would sing noble choruses 
** By no means.” replied he ; “ you can buy a substitute for about two thou- together, with no bad execution Ab! that bold manly music, av we went 
sand francs, whenever it suits your convenience to withdraw. Hesides, how slowly through the moonlit waves, was so romantic. 
could you, foreigner, alone, without defence, venture into the interior! How) Such was the kind of tranquil life we led on board the frigate. I remember, 
could you possibly see Africa, asa traveller, im the present state of things ' 4s if it was a great event, our having sailed obliquely across a current, which 
And, as an Englishman, what pretext could you put forward which would pro- {goked like a broad and mighty river, and which we saw, on either side, immea- 
cure you the permission of accompanying the French troops in their expedi- jsurably long, flowing from the one evento the other horizon. A few cross winds 
tions? Asa soldier you may see, and you will see, the Arabs in their own /had come to warp our course from the right hand to the left, in such a manner, 
country, and Abd-el-Kader at their head.” ‘that we had first au excellent view of Corsica, and then of the Spanish coast ; 
“Only think!” I cried, “the modern Jugurtha!" we brushed Majorca; we beheld an English vessel of war, sailing beautifully, 
“Ttis not asin England,” resumed he * In the ranks you wil! be surrounded ynq looking like the owner of the Mediterranean (and with what bustling 
by the well born. So many young men of the best families engage here, sure leagerness the French—officers as well as men—gazed on her till she was out 
of speedy advancement, and desirous of learning the practical elementary of view); we saw a multitude of isles, some so near and so distinct, that we 
details of their profession, after the manner of the Romans, tiefore assuming ould discern the flat-roofed houses of that happy clime, a presage of Africa— 
those posts, whose higher duties they have already half divined by careful read | some so remote, that they melted into the clouds. At length, a fair and favor- 


ing and by studious meditation. [1 is not as in England.” able gale blew into our sails, the foam leaped from the bows, and we flew 
“Could I purchase a substitute after six months!” demanded I. ‘through the blue waters 
“ After six weeks if you chose.”’ . | One evening, a group of us had climbed up the large boats which were piled 
The next day I was a soldier in the service of the French. in the centre of the upper deck, forward from the mam-mast, and there seating 


‘ourselves, we watched with eager eyes the declining sun. The French soldiers 
“ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows,” as the frigate bears us enhanced the zest and the charm of the spectacle by their ingenious and even 
slowly down the steep of waters, behind which France is sinking out of view ?° tical remarks) “he sun was going down before us, into the Mediterranean, 
We are bound for Oran, onthe Morocco side of Algeria, close to the ancient ‘Our faces and the fronts of our dresses were tinged with a warm and effulgent 
Mauritania. colouring. In every eye a setting sun was mirrored. We turned to each other, 
In the frigate were six hundred and ninety-nine soldiers, not counting myself, “°Y and then, in order to take ourselves intu the picture Often had we seen 
—I made just the seven hundredth. Al! except me were French. Certainly that sight before, and each time with some new accessory of beauty. Some- 
they were not the kind of society which I had anticipated, from a knowledge of ‘mes we fancied we had beheld churches. and castles, and broad rivers, and 
what our own troops are in the ranks. here were many amongst them who 2f#nge groves surround, in the heavens, the last moments of the descending 
had received an excellent education, and who joined to all the wit and liveli /s¥®. But, on the evening of which | now speak, we were all entranced by the 
ness natural to Frenchman a cultivated taste and extensive information. Ma- *'T@nge panorama of the sky There was a town, like Montmirail, on a bill- 
thematics, as applied to navigation, to astronomy, and to engineering, as wel! as side ; and Opposite arose a buld acclivity, crowned with a few trees. Cattle 
to the formation of military columns on grounds of different kinds, were ordi- seemed to graze half way down. So striking was the resemblance, that an 
nary topics of discussion. Even literature and the fine arts were sometimes *tilleryman exclaimed, “Tam from Montmirail, and I think I see my native 
on the carpet,—and I was asto.ished at the extensive reading which those sol lave again !” : : F al 
diers displayed. ' Toose who do not know how impressionable and imaginative are the French 

They were acquainted, very many of them, with the more popular English’ So'diery, will hardly believe what followed to have really occurred. 
works of a light nature ; and they a'so knew at least the names and the merits,“ Twas the scene of ad battle,” said [. i 
of our principal philosophers,—above all, of Sirlsaac Newton Theirmanners Of a victory, call replied the artilleryman. The Emperor, in 1814, 
had asingularchangeableness ; sometimes refinement was pushed to its furthest ithere defeated the Allies, fur almost the last time ; and,’ added he, while his 
limits, with an ease and naturalness which were rally quite high-bred. At |°¥®s gleamed, and the colour deepened in his cheeks, “they seem fighting it 
other times, on looking at them, the idea forced itself upon my mind, “ what OVer again—eb, camarades! Do you not see two armies on the crest of the 
a fierce and savage soldiery jnill, opposite the dear town!” 

The frequency of promotion makes them cultivate their mind, and look on | Sveti was, in fact, thewstrange illusion of the scene, that the French soldiers 
themselves as merely for the moment in their actual grades, and as destined to vat length. kuramng to each other, and laughing with delight, shouted, by a com- 
play higher parts hereafter. There were, however, amongst them sume who ‘0! impulse, * Vive l"Empereur! Twas a moment of enthusiasm. For my 
could neither read nor write, and who having not the slightest chance of rising, P@' I had not thought myself ever destined to hear that renowned war-cry ; 
had made up their minds in accordance with their lot, and looked only tothe ® od IT was charmed with my on xpeeted good fortune. The officers were 
completion of their seven years’ service,—thinking ever of their family, and of hvndersiruck at the sudden shout and still more at the words shouted ; but 
the dear village from which they had been toro by the conscription. These jwhen it was explained to them, they laughed most heartily. 1 fancied, too, 
were the men who died, for the most part, in Africa, victims of the mai du! hat they fell to talking about past glories. 1 know, at least, that there was a 
pays,—too dispirited ever to become acclimatised. sad interest In their manner é 

There were some, however, who, possessing no instruction, had nevertheless | AsI was thus raminating, @ voice roused me from my reflections. ; 
voluntarily engaged from recklessness, not of course from the hope of advance | “Gentlemen,” said a sailor, passing us, “to morrow you will see Africa— 
ment. Ill conducted and vagabond, too indolent for the toils of an honest ¥@ shal! even arrive to-night 
livelihood, and universally detested in their native places, they had enrolled It was now moonlight and we stretched ourselves on the decks, I was 
themselves, hardly knowing why—more, perhaps, from negative than from po dreaming heaven knows what dream, when suddenly a loud and rude shout 
sitive motives z awoke me. “L'Afrique!’ I started up, and beheld, for the first time, the 

Some, again, there were, who, although full of talent, and possessing al! re- jnountaineus coast of Oran. There were lights gleaming from a few windows, 
quisite infurmatjon, looked not forward to promotion, conscious of their bad “bese red cartains, illumined from within, looked astonishingly pretty in the 
character, and of the necessity of orderly conduct, such as they had never been SCY Morning. ’ 
in the habit of practising. These were the dangerous men, swaggeiers and | Cuarrer HE. 

ters, for ever punished, and for ever insubordinate, || Oran has no harbour. The coast is iron-bound, and the seaport is at Mers- 

The soldiers slept on the decks, either the upver or the lower, according as. .El-Kebir, about eight miles distant, on the Morocco side. What Sallust said 
they could find a place, under the fair moonlight of a Mediterranean December: of those shores, in the times of Caius Marius, and of Jugurtha, applies tothem 
they nestled im all holes and corners, they fared badly, and they laughed heartily. with almost literal accuracy even at the present day. ‘“ Mare sevam, importu- 
Africa was a perpetual topic. They would tell stories of the Arabs, report osum ” Seven hundred miles of a roder coast are not easily to be found, 
rumours, dispute about the colour of Abd el-Kader’s beard. listen to the tales although the experience of ages has discovered a few harbours not known to 
of some old campaigner, and build magnificent castles in the air. the Romans. 

They would talk of the cross of the Legion of Honour, and touching one | [ had strapped my knapsack hastily on my shoulders at the cry of “ Aftica,”” 
another on the breast, ask the history of each particular decoration. They jand stood gazing on the steep shores, which seemed to approach us, growing 
would draw imaginary pictures of the future—recal, with infinite zest, and in ‘larger and blacker. My first impression wes how dark and savage, ex- 
the prettiest colours, the past—make each other minutely acquainted with “ur eedingly uncouth, and how adyst, that lofty wall of coast appeared. If the 
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southern coast of England resemble cliffs of chalk, the northern one of Africa! 
in that place is like a mountain of charcoal. } 

It was not four o'clock, and it was the last dav of December ; and yet the: 
sun was rising. The remark of one of the French soldiers, as they were pre-| 
paring to lower us into the boats, struck me: ‘* There,” said he, pointing to 
the sun, “is the real Abd-El-Kader !”’ | 

When you first approach some populous and thriving land, how gay the im- 
pression! and how gloomy were not the silence and desolation of that old. 
shore! A few houses, with flat roofs, dazzling white, were reflected in the litte. 
bay, where three or four French vessels of war, with the tricolour banging | 
from their sterns, and about fourteen other ships, of various sorts and of various 
nations, floated. There were, apparently, more vessels in the harbour than) 
houses in the town ; or, rather, though the contrary was the case, they had an’ 
air of greater life. The arrival of seven hundred soldiers from France seemed) 
to produce no sensation. Probably it was an event to which they were too) 
much accustomed. Three or four custom-house men stared at us; but the, 
only persons who evinced any great interest were some fifty or sixty convicts, 


who were working at a fort destined to command the bay, and to protect the | 


rising town. How unhappy they appeared !—what wistful looks they threw 
upon the newcomers! It reminded them, poor fellows, of the land from which, 
they were themselves proscribed. They had a burnt air, and, indeed, the place, 
where they were working was exposed to the full action of that frightful sun. 

The first impressions of Africa—and first impressions sink deeply—were very. 
gloomy. The sight of those poor convicts, the desolate air of the coast, the) 
silence of all things, made me sad. | 

Then came the view of the first Arabs I had ever seen, their heads shaved) 
to the skin, onelong black lock excepted, on the very top of the skull (this) 
they keep for Mahomet to catch, when they die, and to draw them by it into 
Paradise) ; then their faces, their dark gleaming eyes, their white drapery-| 
looking dress, their bare legs, and their one bare and copper coloured shoulder 
with the burnt air which they, in common with every other thing, animate au“ 
inanimate, wore,—all conspired to give me the idea of uncouth phantoms 
proper to be the demons of the hell into which | had descended. 

But suddenly the scene improved. We had hardly landed, when we heard 
the galloping of horses’ feet, and looking down the Oran road, which wound 
like a ledge between the sea and the mountains, with a rising precipice on the 
one hand, and a falling precipice upon the other, we saw approaching, on Arab 
steeds, some officers of the splendid regiment calied the Huntersof Africa— 
** Les Chasseurs d’Afrique.”” What a relief to our wearied eyes was that 
graceful apparition! To complete the exilaration, a brilliant fanfaronuade of 


\penetrates the interiur of the country, having the vast mountain already men- 
jioned ou the right band, and on the left a precipitous ravine, down the sides 
of which the lemon tree, blazing in its yellow fruit—the Barbary fig-bush, with 
its bloated and giant leaves—the palm-tree, its Elizabethan ruff round its 
stately neck, and dates in its hand—grow and redound. The palm-furze, the 
jsoldier’s bed ** en plaine,” is also there, trying to look green, under the sun 
light. The other of the two great streets that leave the Place Kleber, turns 
round to the left, and ascends precipitously the main town, which is clustered 
on the summit of another mountain, not quite so high as that where stands the 
castle, and separated from it by the deep ravine mentioned. 

Opposite to the street which thus ascends from the Place Kleber there is 
another portion of the town, where stand the hospital and the casauba, (the 
former said to be Spanish stracture,) and where lives the British Consul. Into 
this portion of the town you can penetrate fromthe Place Kleber by a low 
winding archway, of antique and romantic air; fit scene of adventures, where 
you might fancy that Hidalgos crossed swords in Charles the Fifth’s time, on 
some siarry night. There are heraldic symbols carved on this, as on many 
another wall of Oran. 
| Once through this passage, you begin to ascend ; and you reacha labyrinth 
of small and dangerous streets, on a table-land ; thence there are further 
ascents, steep and uncouth, till vow stand on a sublime eminence, a part of 
the great mountain. There you command a vast view, over land and sea, on 
every side, except that of Mers-E|-Kebir, which the loftier portions of the very 
mountain that lays bare to your eye the other three-quarters of the compass, 


‘exclude Descend againto the Place Kleber, and follow the street which 


mounts the opposite aud lesser mountain. Before beginning the ascent, this 
street crosses the ravine by a sort of land swell. If you stand on this natural 
bridge without an arch, you will bebold, on your left hand, the blue sea expand 
at the end of the raviue, and bathe the very foot of a noble Spanish structure, 
now used as a magazine ; while, upon your right, the ravine itself steals away 
a capricious windings, until, finally, the hills close the prospect, and shut out 
the ** plaine.”’ 

Following the street, you pass another splendid Spanish edifice, a castle, and 
climb to the Place Napoleon, which stands nearly at the submit. There the 
military court holds its state, and there the reviews are passed. Crossing this 
square, in which new and splendid buildings are rising, you leave the Jewish 
iquarter to the rigbt, on the very brink of the precipice, and you arrive, by a 
gentle acclivity, at the very summit of the lesser mountain This is the loftiest 
|spot in Oran. Here the wooden sheds,called the barracks of the foreign legion, 
jand here their wide exercise grounds, surrounded by formidable ramparts, and 


the trumpet resounded from an eminence, and shvok its bold music far and near prmmented by a strong fort, m half repair, terminate the town. 
It is they who fill 


over the waters. 


llere swarm the ¢emons who compose the foreign legion. 


I was told I might proceed alone to Oran, as I did not be'ong to the body |the outskirts of Oran, and bid defiance to all the things that can come from 


with which I had sailed ; and accordingly, with a sanguine heart, and hoping 
to be sent into expedition in a week at furthest, | started gaily forward. What. 


ithe ** plaine,” which latter flows like a shipless sea around their quarters. It 


jis a commodious locality, strong frour its elevation, and facile to its occupants 


a new world ! How incongruous a spruce little French auberge appeared unde: from its level and roomy surface. Fro:n this spot the view is superb—the town 
the shadow of that mountain : this, however, did not prevent my entering to) jin all its diversity. the plain in its sinister silence, the sca in its beauty, are 
ask for refreshments. Half-way, between Mers-El-Kebir and Oran, there is a! commanded in three glances. 

new and pretty house ; it is an hotel and a bathing-p!ace, called “ Les Bains|| Withia cannon-shot of this eminence, arethe very brink of the sea, and 
de la Reine.” Before reaching it, I came to a spot where a convict was breaking joutside Oran, towards the east, are the cavalry quarters. Between that littie 
stones on the road side. He would stop every moment in his work, and look’ fortified spot and Oran, chasseurs and spahis, on Barbary steeds, are galloping 


wistfully over the {sea in the direction of France, I asked bim the pre {jail day long ; aud, on the head of their line, there is a wide space, black trom 
| the tread of innamerable feet, like the fair-green of a country town in England. 


cise distance to Oran five times without being able to draw his attention. At, 
length he looked at me, but said nothing. Jt was the very stupor of misery, 


and despair. 

I walked hastily on, saw a magnificent castle (Spanish it is said) on my right) 
hand, half-way up the mountain, and perceived on its summit a still older for 
tress, of heaven knows what date, in ruins ; it must have been made for the 
days when artillery was unknown, for no cannons could be dragged so high ; 
it would have been necessary to manufacture them in the castle itself. I met) 
a few dark-looking phantoms, who were talking, in uncouth tones, the uncouth 
Arabic ; and passing onder a tunnel, excavated in the solic rock, and lit by 
reflectors, even during the day, I found myself descending a winding road, be-) 
neath astrong fort, into the sipgular town of Oran—a town where the prodigious 
variety of tribes and tongues, and the great number of warlike costumes, lend 
an extraordinary interest to the scene. 

The flat-nosed and thick-lipped Negro, indigenous to the land—and son of, 
Esau, the thin, gaunt, bright-eyed Arab, his conqueror—the polished French 
man, conqueror of the latter—the unaffected, bold, busy looking, and frank-| 
featured ection, who may yet be master—the Jew, in stately and| 
embroidered robes, looking as if he were at home—the grave and somewhat, 
indolent Spaniard, selling Seville oranges—the haughty and turbaned Turk, 
from Constantinople, lounging idly by—the well-made, earnest-faced Italian 
—the red-haired, scrofulous German—the graceful, lithe, and smooth-cheeked_ 
Greek—the chief arriving with his women, closely veiled,on camels,and himself, 
riding @ Barbary steed,at their head, a damascened dagger in his many-coloured 

irdle, and the hood of the white Bernous, bound with a brown riband round, 
£ head—the Colonel's dsughter, leading in a silken cord a black-eyed gazelle | 
as ladies do in Europe a King Charles puppy or a Blenheim lap dog—the' 
turdaned Spahi, and the turbaned Zouave ; the former beautifully mounted, 
and, though clad 1 fine linen and silk, looking the most warlike of the soldiers’ | 
of France; the latter cased to his kuees in yellow leatbera gaiters, wearing 
red Turkish trowsers, and flaunting in a bright-hued girdle and a braided spen | 
cer—the slight figure of soine verled woman, who carries from the fountain a 
pitcher on her head, »0 orieutal, so scriptural in appearance —all these objects, 
and many more, lend to the steep streets of that town an appearance of im-| 
mense bustle and of prodigious variety, farnishing topics for diversified medi- 
tation such as few vther places in the world could excite. 

At the entrance of Oran from tic Mers-El-Kebir side, you must descend 
the final declivity of a vast and uncouth mountain. On this mountain stand 
the castle and the ruin under which you have already wound by the coast road, 


There the Arab caravans, when they arrive from Bone, from Constantina, from 
Tlemcen, from Mazagran, from Tunis, perchance from Egypt, pitch their tents 
and tie their camels. 

It is atown of canvas outside atown of stone. It is a miniature Africa, 
gazing on a miniature Europe. There, all the starry night long, you hear 
the loud,hoarse, intermitted cal! uyon the Prophet from some fanatical watcher 
—** Mahomet !” or * Mahmoud !” 

Tu the distance, beyund the cavalry quarters, the continent runs far into the 
sea, and a mountain headland terminates the view. 


OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D CANTER. 

On entering the drawing-room in King Street one morning, I found Power 
fighting the air furiously with the poker. Dubious of his sanity, I paused on 
the threshold 
_ “Ob? come in,” cried he, laughing. ‘ Don’t be afraid. I’m only rehears} 
ing.” 

Rehearsing 

“Yes; alittle part lexpect to be called on to play in the course of the 
morning. There’s a fellow going about—some reptile, belonging to a periodi- 
cal just started, who’s engaged to write our biographies. He called on C—— 
yesterday for hush-money, and I’ve no doubt he'll be at me. If I find he means 
to attempt my life, | mean to return the compliment; so I'm just getting my 
hand in a little—na! ha! ha! That’s all.” 

It appeared that C—— was at breakfast when a stranger was announced. 

“Mr C »”” said the latter, ** I'm engaged to write your life in the forth- 


jcoming number of The ——. Now, there are two ways of doing this. I can 


either write you up, or-—” 

* Or write me down, I suppose,” said C——. 

The stranger smiled, drew his chair closer, and whispered something into 
8 ear. 

** Good Heavens!” exclaimed C . turning pale, “ you wouldn’t tell that / 
If it got into print just now | should be ruired—I should never be allowed to 
appear on the London boards again!” 

Now, C—— was, is, and always has been, a highly respectable man. But 


** Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit.” 


Cc 


and you descend the final declivity to almost the very level of the sea, which 
is there restrained by a low barrier of rocks. Let me, in passing, observe | 


There are passages in every man’s life which, on the principle of the three 
crows, may be represented to his prejudice. The stranger’s whisper referred 


that, notwithstanding the theory concerning the tides of the Mediterranean, to some youthful peccadillu, venial enough in itself, but which saw, 
and although | could myself see tiat the water did not greatly rise or fall, yet! properly vam ped up and peppered, might ruin him in the present state of public 
nowhere—and [ have seen many shores—have | heard so tremendous a boom ‘feeling. which, owing to circumstances, happened, just at that precise period, to 


as on that coast of Oran ; itis like the lowing of ionumerable cattle. 
here juts into the town, which in that low and hollow place makes a loop) 


The sea jrun strongly against the stage and its professors. 


* I’ve no wish to injure you, or hurt your feelings,” resumed the stranger ; 


around it. The road accordingly turns to the right, then to the left, and runs |** but my duty to the public—” 


through a small street, rising again out of the hollow into the Piace Kleber.| 


*What’s your price!” interrupted C-——, who saw the necessity of pro- 


Before rising out of the hollow, it passes on the right hand a series of rocky 'pitiating him. ‘How much am J to give you to suppress it?” 


caves, to the mouths of which massive doors have been appended ; they are| 
the stores of the town, Inthe Place Kleber two principal streets diverge ; 


* Two hundred pounds!” returned the other, encouraged by C——’s fears. 
The amount startled C——. It recalled him to his better self. He did 


the one runs straight, and passing under an old archway, becomes a road, and|/now what he ought to have done the moment he comprehended the motive of 
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a visit—ordered him out of the house, and refused to give him one far 
t 

C —— mentioned the matter next morning to Sir Richard Birnie, adding, 
‘* I'd a great mind, Sir Richard, to have kicked the rascal out.” 

“Why didn’t you!” exclaimed the indignaut magistrate ; “he'd have got 
no redress if he’d come to me.” 

One day I dined at Power's with Sharpe the artist, and Mr Stoddart, of 
Siiney. Stoddart, who had formerly been a bookseller in the Strand, gave us 
a very interesting account of his being robbed and detained by the bushrangers 
While proceeding to a farm he possessed up the country, a voice hailed him 
from the bush. Bending on his saddle, he put spurs to his horse, when a bullet 
whistled over his head. Convinced, from tne wretched state of the road, that 
he had no chance of escaping, he deemed it most prudent to pull up. Four 
ruffians now rushed from the bush and seized his bridle. 

“You did right to pull up. Mr. Stoddart,” said the ringleader, addressing 
him by his came. ‘ Tue next shot must bave floored you. I'l! trouble you for 
what money you have about you. You've nothing to fear,” continued he, 
when Stoddart had complied with this requisition ‘* We can’t let you go yet, 
but we'll treat you civilly. Aud with this they led hima considerable distance 
through the bush to their bivouac, where they shared with him what provis ons 
they had, besides giving him a glass of grog and a cigar. 

These “minions of the moon” freely discussed their plans before Stoddart | 
They mentioned, without the least reserve, their intention of robbing this set-| 
tler, burning out that, &c. &c. Nay,they even commissioned Stoddart to tell 
a neighbour of his, who had made himself particularly obnoxious to these mis- 
creants, “ that he was booked, and would get his gruel the first opportunity.” 

** We know we shall all be hanged, Mr. Stoddart,” said the ringleader, at 
parting, ‘‘ but we're resolved to lead a merry life, and enjoy ourselves while we 
pir But let those who meddle with or resist us, look to themselves. Good 
night!” 

Sharpe mentioned Margate. He asked Power how his friend Weston was. 

* Oh! what, the King’s tailor!’ said Power, laughing. Ay! you remem. 
ber I used often to have achat with him on the pier. Ha! ha! ha! Wes- 
ton's veneration for George the Fourth was certainly most amusing—ha! ha! 
ha!—the oddest species of loyalty. ‘Talk of the Dake of York!’ he used to’ 
say, ‘Phoo! what’s the Duke of York, sir!—What’s there in managing an 
army '—Any man can manage an army—there’s nothing in that. But put a 
pair of shears into his hend, sir—just put a pair of shears into his hand, and 
let us see what he can do fhen/ But the King, sir! The King, Mr. Power! 
There's aman! Ah! the King's got some nouse in him !—he's a genius !—he 
understands it !—/Ae knows what's what, sir! Just puta pair of shears into his’ 
hand !—Just see him cut a wrinkle out! Why, he understands it, ay, almost 
as well as Ido. Oh! the King’s a genius, sir!—a very great genius! Why, 
now, if any misfortune was to happen to that man, Mr. Power, if he was 
obliged to work for his bread, I'd give him five, ay, six guineas a-week only to 
cut out for me!’” ‘ 

Sharpe painted humorous subjects with great ability. He liked good living. 
and his rubber; accompanied himself on the piano to comic songs of his own 
composition, and possessed an inexhaustible store of anecdotes and ghost 
stories, which latter he retailed with all the gusto of a true believer, to the in | 
expressible dismay of all the young ladies of his acquaintance. 

One day Eliiston with the two Smiths dined with Sharpe. His cellar waxed 
low, bat his guests liked their wine. Sharpe scrawled with his pencil on a 
card, “ Send for some port to the public-house—quick !”’ and slipping it into 


the servant's hand, whispered him to give it his mistress, who immediately dis- | 


patched the man for half a-dozen of port, which arrived just as a fresh bottle 
was wanted. 

* Now, fortune send they've drunk too much to find out the difference !” 

ayed Sharpe to himself, as he passed the bottle. ‘+ Of course it’s regular 

lack-strap. Ill not touch it myself if I can help it.” 

His guests drank—smacked their lips—drank again—and replaced their 
glasses. Sharpe's ears tingled—he sat upou thorns—he wished himself at the. 
Antipodes! “ They've found it out,” thought Sharpe. “I shall never get 
over it—what a shabby dog they'll think me.” 

«Sharpe, you're a capital fellow!” exclaimed Elliston. ** You ought to 
have your statue erected. Where did you get that wine? It’s without ex-| 
ception the best of it’s kind I ever tasted.” 

“TI was just going to make the same remark,’ said Horace Smith, holding 
up his glass to the light. ‘* Did you import it yourself, Sharpe, or did you get 
it from Durrant?” 

**Hope you've a full bin of it,” pursued his brother James, after draining 
his glass; ‘tha! ha! ba! Any bin but the has been, you know. Eh, Sharpe!) 
especially where such wine as this is concerned.” 

“Yes! I knew I should catch it—I knew I should get preciously badgered 
about it,” cried poor Sharpe, “ but, the fact is—”’ } 

“ Pshaw! toss off your wine, man, and pass the bottle,”’ interrupted Eliis- 
ton, impatiently. * | want another glass.” 

Sharpe obeyed, but, to his infinite surprise, found the black-strap most excel- 
lent claret ! 

Next morning he went to the pablic- house. 

“Ab! [ know what your come about, Mr. Sharpe,” said the landlord as 
soon as he saw him; ‘‘ you've come to scold me for sending you that sour port 
But it wasn’t my fault—it wasn't, indeed, sir. It was the only port I had, and 
I told your servant it wasn’t fit for gentlemen to drink, but he said he must 
have it, sir, and so [ gave it him.”’ 

** Where did you get it!” inquired Sharpe. 

“ Ata sale, sir, I bought six dozen of t. But it’s so plaguy thin and sour 
that none of my customers will drink it.” 

“ Have you much left?” said Sharpe, carelessly. 

“ Nearly the whole lot, sir—I don’t suppose I've used half a dozen bottles. 
It only does to make negus of. I only wish | could get somebody to take it off 


| 


my hands, Iknow. He should have it a bargain.” 
“ Well, I don’t care if / take it,’’ said Sharpe. | 
You sir!” 
“ Yes, the fact is, that sort of light wine agrees with me.” 
In half-an-hour the whole batch was snug in Sharpe’s cellar. t 
- night Sharpe was playing at loo with his bro:her Henry. He won every 

trick. 
“ Now, sing your song of triumph over me,” said Henry, peevishly. 
“I will.” Sharpe, “ sing Hal-I-loo-you | 
Isometimes met Warde in King Street. arde was a Bath man. His 

real name was Prescott. He was originaily in the artillery ; but his success as, 
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‘his features were petits, and his action somewhat formal, his person, on the 
whole, was good, and he declaimed finely. I thought his Fau/kland excellent, 
‘With the exception of Young, | never saw an actor play that wayward per- 
/Sonage better 

_ Practical jokes were sometimes played off upon Warde. Oue day he went 
down with Power aud a large party to eat white bait at Greenwich. He had 
scarcely seated himself, when a gentleman, on the opposite side of the table, 
requested Warde would change places with him, as the light from the window 
hurt his eyes. Warde had no sooner complied with this requisition, than an- 
other gentleman frum the bottom of the room, begged he might be permitted 
to sit next to his brother, who was on Warde’s right, upon which our tragedian 
again shitted his seat. 

** Warde !” shouted Power, who was in the chair, “ you musn’t sit there ; 
you're in the draught, man! Here, come up here ; we can easily make room 
for you!” and Warde, who dreaded catching cold, eagerly obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

Here, it was discovered that the sun must annoy him, and notwithstandgng he 
‘declared he rather liked it than otherwise, he was once more forced to vacate 
‘his seat, and move to the opposite side of the table 

| “ My dear Warde,” exclaimed G , starting up, “I can’t permit you to 
help that dish; you'll get no dinner. Allow me to take the trouble off your 
\bands ; I insist upon it ” 

| In vain Warde assured him the trouble was a pleasure ; in vain he protested 
the liked carving above al! things, and was tired of changt: g his chair ; move 
‘he must. G—— was inexorable—he made a pointot nu. ‘The whole compavy 
seconded him, the president decided in his favour ; and, in a word, unde: one 
‘pretext or other, these Don Pedro Positives obliged poor Warde to make the 
‘entire giro of the table before he could swaliow a morsel. 

| Honest Bob C——! Who that visited in King street, has forgotten thee ? 
‘Bob was an excellent companion, for he preferred listenmg to talking ; and 
would sit for hours, no matter where, provided he had his tipple. 1 shall never 


forget going to see Power play in the City,—where, Heaven knows, for I'm 


sure | don’t; but the theatre had been a chapel, and Power's dressing-room 


‘was a sort of rhomboid under a staircase, in which every angle ithe building 
seemed assembled in general congress. Power, dressed foc Dr. U Toole, sat 
\wedged into a niche, with his hands on his knees, and his head held forward 
for fear of damaging his wig ; a posture mvre convenient than elegant. 


| “ Bob! hand Canter the porter,” said Power. 

“ Bob!” echoed I, hitting my head against the ceiling. “Is Bob with 
you ” 
| And there, sure enough, in the angle formed by the stairs with the floor, Bob 
‘had ensconced himself, with a huge porter pot between his legs. Aye, and 
jthere, too, he would have remained till doomsday, al ways providing the afore- 
jsaid pot had been regularly replenished. * 
| Bob had a legacy left him. The executor inquired what be wtended doing 
with it. Bob didn’t know—supposed he must purchase consols. 
| “I've a capital spec in view,” said the executor, lolling against the chim- 
iney-piece. ** Capital—I shall net filty—ay, if I said seventy per cent. by it, I 
‘dare say | should speak w.thin the mark.” 
| “Deuce, you would!” granted Bob 
| You'll only get three per cent. in the funds,” resumed the executor, after 
ja pause; “ only three.” 
| “Only three,” said Bob; ‘‘ that’s all.” 
| «Mr C———!” said the merchant, suddenly erecting himself, and seizing 
Bob's hand, “ I've a regard for you, a very great regard 1udeed ,; And, to prove 
it, I'll do for you what | wouldn't do for my own brother, if you like to leave 
‘this money with me, you shall have a share in this speculation.” 


| Youdon't mean said Bob, squeezing the merchant's hand in return. 


| “1 do though—I’m quite serious,” returned the latter warmly. “ The 
lfact is, Bob, you’re a capital good fellow, and I'm glad in the opportunity of 
‘serving you; so say no more, say no more, my good sir. We'll consider the 
|matter settled. Here, Me. Alien! Show Mr. C— out, ha, ha, ha! 
‘morning—business, you know ;"’ and away went Bob, overjoyed with his in- 
vestinent. 

A year—eighteen months—two years passed —and not a word of his venture. 
Bob thonght he might as well inquire about 1. Accordingly be repaired to the 
|Austin Friars, and asked if Mr. D. was in. 

* He is, sir,” replied the clerk, with @ smirk ; “ but he's engaged at present. 
Can | do your business for you, Mr. © ” 

“ Why, | called about the speculation, which—” 

“Ah! see,” interrupted the clerk: * that South American business—yes, 
lyes, I understand. Allow me—a word, Mr. C ;" and taking Bob out 
‘into the passage, he whispered im his ear, “ Take my advice, and cut as fost as 
jyou can.” 


|| “Cut!” echoed the astonished Bob. 


| “Ay, and be sure you don't come again! The thing turned out a deat farl- 
ure ; and if you stir into the business, you'll have to cash up. Good mor- 
ing!’ And this was all Bob ever heard of his two thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Hoftiland, Lenton, the Carews, with many others counected with the 
arts and the press, visited in King Screet, where, with the reader's permission 


we will now pass an evening. 
Enter we two moderately sized drawing-rooms, conveniently rather than 


lelegantly furnished, communicating with each other. That door leads into a 


small third room, dignified with the name of * Liberty,"’ where Power dows his 
writing ; but it is carefully closed, you see, only a favoured few bemy admuted. 
There is some mystery in this. Those two full-lengths in the principal apart- 


‘|ment are by Frazer; that on the left represents Power as Captain Cleaveland 


in “ The Pirate ;” the other, his lady—which is all we shall see of her, mure’s 
the pity—for this is a gentleman's party, about five and forty of whom, yuu see 


‘jare already assembled. Those three Merveuleux on the sofa are members of 


“The Burlington,” discussing the merits of the favourite, and the advantages 


‘lof Melton. These are /a créme dela créme,—-the flower of the party’ Ob- 
serve what marked attention Power pays them ; how he exalts in their pres- 
‘lence! how happy it makes him! That handsome man with the ebony cane is 


D—sb—we. His family, for more than half a century, have held situations 
about the court. M—S—, who is seated next to him, will be a peer of the 
realm. His father, poor man, much against his inclination, bas just been ban- 
ished into the Upper House. B—r, to whom Power is now speaking, is de- 


* Porter is a favourite beverage among artistes, particularly foreigners. 


scenain * 


an amateur induced him to turn his sword into a truncheon, and adopt the stage |Many must recollect with what gusto Pasta seized the porter-pot after her 
lized | 


as a profession, in which, with common prudence, he might have 
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scended from a great legal functionary, and is ‘to follow the law himself—let 
us hope, as successfully. 


But how noisy that groupis, standing before the fire! how they wrangle! 


how they laugh! how they scatter the puns about!—ha, ha. ha!—You are 
right these are lawyers too, Templars, Lincoln’s Inn men,—sharp dogs, merre 


fellows, gentlemen to the back bone, the best and most intelligent companions, 


in the world. There is the making ofa chancellor among those wild slips.— 
But the door opens; some one enters. 
black be? As you observe, there is 4 modesty, a propriety in his demeanour 
which prepossesses you. Here’s Power! I'll ask who he is. Ah, Stanfield ! 
Indeed, ! could have sworn it was somebody — 

But hush! who runs through the chords in that masterly manner! ‘Tis 


little Major ; and little Major Jet me tell you, if you are fond of music, is worth | 


listening to. Ah, he is going to accompany Poer. I see, the bes: amateur singer 
in England, except Mrs. Arkwright, poor Stephen Kemble’s daughter. Ab! 
bravo! bravissimo! what execution ! what splendid bass notes! Did you ver 
hear Non piu andrai sung better? Deuce take it! what can they be abou. an 
that litt study there’ Saw you not how cautiously Power closed the door 
when he came out justnow? * * 
Bedford! ‘Then the theatres are over ; and see, they are setting out the sup- 
per—not a formal affair of temples and waterfalls, with a dish of sweetened 
soapsuds in the centre, but crabs, lobsters, scallops, anchovies, devils! a glo- 
rious army of Stimutants and Provocatives! served in profusion, and scat- 
tered hither and thither, as best suits the convenience and disposition of the 
company. 

Let us join Stanfield and Paul Bedford at the little round table in the corner 
there! Lord! howdroll Paul is! how adroitly he manages to catch the ser- 
vant's eye! how kindly he catersfor us! Stanfield 1s rallying him on his fig 
ure. He calls him a slip, a lath, a hobbledehoy. Paul heeds i¢ not; Paul is 
too busy ; he sticks to his scallop with the devotion of a pilgrim ; he quatfs his 
ale like a holy father! And why for no’—why forno? After taking care of 
others, it is but fair Paul should take care of himself. Besides, he has been 
delighting the public, he has been singing in * Massaniello ;” and singing and 
acting, let me tell you, my friend, is dry work. 

What a forest of glasses ! what hecatombs of havannahs they are placing on 
the table !—and see! see! the door of the little study opens, and—ha, ha, ha! 
ho! ho! ho! what be these, my masters! What merry and diverting specta- 
cle is this? As I live, a pageant! aright Bacchanalian pageant! Sp, so! 
It was for fhis, then, was it, that we were so carefully excluded! Really, 
B—t's jolly god is not amiss. 


“ Flush’d with a purple grace, 
He shows his rose-pink’d face.” 


A foil, his Thyrsis ; Dre. O"Toole’s wig his chaplet ; and Abbott—ha. ha, ha! 
only look at Abbott! How ludicrously he bounds onward, twanging that gui- 
tar to Handel s grand chorus, which Paul and Stansbury are burlesquing so 
gloriously ; while Power brings up the rear with Stanfield, groaning beneath 
the weight of that huge vase, that seething cauldron which—may | die if it isn’t 
filled with brandy punch! Oh! I'll swear it’s brandy punch by the perfume 
it sends forth. They may well sing ‘‘ The conquering hero!” Oh! if we're 
to drink all that, you know! why, it contains three gallons at the very least, 
my good sir ! 

This monster bowl being deposited on the table amid the cheers of the com 
pany, Abbott was installed in the chair. 

“ Gentlemen !”’ said Power, as soon as the glasses were charged, permit me 
to give you a toast, which I am sure, you will drink with pleasure. | have 
known William Abbott long—(hear, hear /) 

Abbott. — Yes ; and I hope you'll know William Abbott a little longer, es- 
pecially if you brew such good punch as this,” (a /augh ) 

Power.—lLook at the man! (Everybody stares at the man, who tries to 
appear interesting.) Look at the man, I say ! 

Abbott.—Well, they are all looking at me. (Sips his punch.) 

Power —I repeat, | have known him long, and can conscientiously declare 
that he is, without any exception—(hear, hear’) without any exception, gen- 
tlemen—(hear, hear, hear !)—THE GREATEST VILLAIN UNHUNG—(Loars ) 

Abbott. —Oh, oh! whata shame! what a shame! I, really— 

Power. —Gentlemen, the turpitude of that man’s cunduct is shameful—oh ! 
shameful ! no words could do justice to it—(Hear hear, and laughter.) —The 
mischief he does is incalculable. Count the sands of the sea, the crimes of a 
Cataline, the potatoes in Convent Garden Market, but hope not, trust not, seek 
not, gentlemen to estimate the wickedness of William Abbott there !—( Cheers 
and Bravo!) Under these circumstances, gentlemen, as well-wishers of the 
community, gentlemen—(hear, hear, hear /)—as fellow-subjects, actuated by 
those feelings of justice and philanthropy which reign within this heart here— 

Abbott —That’s the wrong side !—(A laugh ) 

Power.—\ beg your pardon ; nous avons change tout cela. I feel convinced 
you will all most cordially join me in drinking ** Confusion to William Abbott, 
and the sooner he is hanged the better!’ (Roars, and cries of Bravo /) 

All.—Confusion to William Abbott, &c. Hip! bip! hurrah! hurrah! bur- 
rah ! 

Air —The night before Larry was stretched—Porr. 

Abbott (rising).—Gentlemen! for the honour you have done me—(roars)— 
after the eulogium that has been pronounced upon me—(roars, and cries of 
Ho, ho!) Eulogium, gentlemen! [ repeat it! for when a man lives, as Tyrone 
Power does, “ by the badness of his character—(roars, and hear, hear !)—whev 
every word, every syllable he utters, gentlemen, is the converse of truth— 
(Hear, hear, hear /)—abuse becomes the highest panegyric !--(cheers, and 
bravo /)—the highest panegyric, gentlemen !—(Chcers, and Bravo again )— 
Actors are proverbially modest—(a /uugh)—and really, gentlemen, when I set 
and hear myself made out such 


‘an olio 
Of perfection in folio,’ 


gar and spice, 
And all that’s nice,’ 
as the old song says, great as I am aware my merits are, I feel quite—(takes 
out his pocket handkerchief j— 
Power.—Can any gentleman accommodate him with a smelling bottle !— 
(Roars, and cries of Order, order /) 
Abbott. —Gentlemen, I will not trespass on your attention any further. I 
shall content myself with reciprocating your good wishes—(roars)—and con- 


such a conglomeration of 


clade with the hope that that monster, that miscreant there—(pointing to Pow-|'&c 
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Who can this tall gentlemanly mau in| 


* Ah! Abbott, Stansburrv, and Paul, 


‘er)—may speak as ill of you all as he has of me, gentlemen!—(Cheers and 
laughter.) * 

After a glee, admirably sung by Poer, Stansbury, and Paul Bedford, Power 
proposed that we should all sing an extempore verse, commencing with the 
chairman, under the penalty of drinking a tumbler of punch, which, to the con- 
sternation ofthose whom “the gods,” had not “ made poetical,” was agreed 


to. 
_ Abbott had strenuously opposed this Cunning rogue! he was all the time, 
I suspect, concocting his couplets, which ran as follows :— 


“*T am averse to make a verse, 
Because, d’ye see, I can’t ; 
But if I could, I’m sure I would, 

But as I can’t, I shan’t.” 


DU Hock and soda water in great request next morning ! 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS ABORIGINES. 

‘By William Brown, lately a Member of the Legislative Council of New 
| “Zealand. Pp. 320. London, Smith, Elder; and Co. 

| New Zealand has long, and especially of late, attracted and deserved much 
lof public attention ; and after all that has been written and said about so impor- 
tant a colony, we are well pleased to see so sensible and temperate a volume 
upon it as the present. Mr. Brown is evidently a very intelligent individual, 
and has enjoyed ample opportunity to make himself intimately acquainted with 
‘the subjects on which he has written. Pointing out errors both on the part of 
| our government and of the Company, he suggests practical measures to re- 
|store every thing to a proper footing ; and he lays before us the statistics of 
commerce notices the religious feuds, and fully explains all the circumstances 
| relating to the allotment of lands and other matters of policy which affect the 
general pacific settlement and future progress of the colony. 

| But these points have received so much parliamentary discussion, and some 

‘lof them have been so modified and arranged by a recent agreement, that we 
| will not raise them up again for statement inour page. Parties interested in 
| them will do right to consult Mr. Brown's valuable work ; and we shall suffi- 
| ciently gratify our readers by extracting from ita few of the most novel par- 
| ticulars respecting the aborgines. 

| Next to the fapu [the taboo of Africa, which renders things sacred, and is 
| a great governing principle and means], “‘ deserves to be noticed their singu- 
| lar custom of robbing (the singularity rather consists in the occasion), and the 
| sang froid with which the parties submit to be plundered It is in fact the 
| usual method of punishing all offences real or imaginary. There is certainly 

| nothing new or extraordinary in depriving an individual or a tribe of their 
property, on the violation of any law or custom ; but civilised people would 
ceitainly not voluntarily submit to sucha loss; far less would they refrain 
from using every exertion to secrete as much of their property as the circum- 
jstances would admit of their doing. Not so with the New Zealanders, how- 
lever; they will calmly and unconcernedly sit by and see themselves plundered 

lof every thing. Nay, itis even customary to give the individual warning ; 
but even then he will not put away bis property, as this would be termed an 
‘act of cowardice. I knewa case where a party of natives went to rob a chief 
‘of the name of Koinaki, in consequence of his wife having committed adultery. 

(On that occasion they took from him a five double-barrelled gun (an article at 

\that time in great estimation, and very expensive, worth from 101 to 12/ ), all 

‘his blankets, a trunk containing clothes, and other articles, he looking on calm- 

ly all the while ; indeed, he was on the best of terms with them, and after 
ithe affair was over entertained them in his house for three days, the weather 
‘not permitting them sooner to depart. Robbing is a punishment for ali de- 
scription of offences : indeed, anless under peculiarly aggravated circumstances, 
‘a payment will compound for almost any offence, whether the culprit be a 
native or pakeha (as the white peuple are termed). In these robbing excur- 
‘sions they do not always contine themselves to the property of the offender, 
ibut constructively implicate the whole of bis tribe, and indiscriminately carry 
joffall they can find. | witnessed a practical illustration of this in the case of 
a tribe living a few miles offfrom the place where [ resided. A yuung chief 
‘having taken undue liberties with the wife of another chief of the same tribe, 
ithe old chief Kanini assembled a few of his followers, and not only stripped the 
lyouthful delinquent but many others of histribe, not omitting the injured hus- 
band himself. They carried off all the provisions that could be found. as well 

‘as three canoes. It is a common practice to rob a new-married couple imme- 
\diately after their nuptials, and not unfrequently to give them a good beating 
‘into the bargain. It was at one time customary to rob a person on the occa- 
sion of any accident, such as his being burned, the bursting of his gun, &c. 

‘&c. Towards Europeans they adopt the same method of punishment ; but 

jthey have not been able toget oar countrymen to submit with a lke good 

igrace ; they, of course, resisting whenever they can, and ill feelings are 
|consequently engendered on the part of the English by the loss sustained, and 
he very natural supposition that the natives have some ill-will towards them. 

| Bot such may not be the case. The natives think nothing of being robbed them- 

lselves, and do not appear to entertain the least anger towards each other on 
‘such occasions ; and this should, therefore, be kept in view by the Europeans 
‘in judging of the conduct of the natives, of course it can never be respected 

that Europeans will be reconciled tosuch a perversionof the natural laws of 
meum and fwum, but it is at least so far gratifyimg to think that, in such 

‘cases, the natives may only be actingin strict accordance with their own 
jeustoms, rude although they be, rather than from ill feeling towards the 

|suflerers.”’ 

| Their howling and weeping on all occasions, whether of mourning or re- 
joicing is a curious feature ; and we are told : 

“It is easily seen that they are only acting apart; and itis frequently 
ludicrous to observe the difficulty that some of them find in forcing out these 
erocodile-tears. A proof of this is seen in the immediate change which takes 
place in their appearance as soon as the ‘ tangi’ is over, when they at once 
begin to laugh and talk with the greatest animation, thus precluding the sup- 
|position that they can have felt even the slightest emotions of grief. Show 
and ceremony appear to be a main feature in the native character ; so much so 
that even grief is universally simulated. The only wonder is, that [vanity 
should lead them to the affectation of such a noble and refined feeling as symmpa- 
thy ; and it affords the most unequivocal evidence of the superiority of the 
New Zealanders, and their susceptibility of the highest improvement. They 
think the white people cold-hearted ; and say, that when they meet they shew 
no more regardfor each other than so many dogs. In stature, the New Zea- 


* This species of persiflage was much in vogue at Power’s, Don Trueba’s, 
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landers are rather above the middle size, and some are very tali—six feet to have towards them as if they were full-grown men. Even in great assemblies 
six and a half. hey are very muscular and well formed. Very many have of the chiefs children may be seen sitting as quietly, and apparently listening 
mild, pleasant, and highly intelligent countenance, and their predominant with as much attention, as their parents. They wii! freqvently (but without 
feelings are easily distinguished. This is owing, in some measure, to their interrepting the proceedings) ask questions, which will be answered with as 
being less accustomed to conceal! their feelings than people more civilised ; much respect as if propounded by old men. The nature ofthe childreu, not 
doubtless, in a still greater degree, to the natural conformation of their minds less than the treatment of them, tends to render them very precoci us men- 
The slaves have a very different appearance. They seem formed of far infe- \tally as well asx physically. Children of three and four years od may be seen 
rior materials ; the very texture of their skio is coarser. Neither are they so by themselves paddling and managing their canoes with great dexterity. But 
tall and well proportio:.ed, though they are more muscular. Their counten | a stranger will be still more amused with the coolness with which these chil- 
ances are much less expessive, clearly denoting that they are much more dren will ask him if he is married, and inquire the number of his wives; and 
beasts of burden, and less accustomed to mental exertion. Of course, this is should the individual not be happy enough to possess any, the next question 
no more than the circumstances would lead a persun to expect. Slavery would be, if he is not mate mate (sick) fur one. ‘The peculiar regard which 
produces its natural resultsin New Zealand, as well as in other places. The they manifest towards their children seems to be the result of the general kind- 
poor slave labours that his master may live in idleness, an give him leisure to ness of their own nature rather than any special affection forthem Women 
expand his mind, and enable him, by his superior know'edge, to bind the fetters sometimes suckle dogs and even pigs, for which they shew as much affection 
of his slave the faster. Itis due to the New Zealanders, however, to state, ‘as they do for their own offspring.” 

that they behave, in general, with great kindness and consideration towards These brief quotations must soffice to afford an idea of the volume ; which 
their slaves, who enjoy the utmost freedom, frequently possessing land as wel! we again cordially recommend to the public. 


as their master. Indeed, he freely distributes his land amongst them. well —— 
knowing that his interest and power lies in conciliating thes good will. it_ RAMON DE NARVAEZ. 
should be remarked, this description of the degraded appearance of the slave- | When Solon was asked if the Constitution which he had framed for the 


class only applies to a certain portion, for many of them having been taken in | Athenians were the best, he replied, “In the abstract, most certainly not : 
war, and from being chiefs themselves reeuced toa state of slavery, are in yt jt possesses the relative merit of being the only one fitted for the singular 
every respect equal to their present masters. » * * people for whom it was intended.” 

“ The New Zealanders do not seem to possess the domestic affections in| From this observation of the Greek philosopher, we may draw a deeply 
aneminent degree. In general they appear to care little for their wives. important and practical lesson, viz,: The danger of a too rigorous adherence 
Not that they are unkind to them, orthat they deem them inferior to abstract principles in politics; and, again, how much there is in the nature 
and therefore not worthy of attention, but it seems to result rather jof things and the welfare of nations which renders it imperative to modify their 
from a want of that sympathy between the sexes which is the source of political and social organization in ratio to the peculiar phasis of civilisation 
the delicate attention paid by the male to the female in most civilised under which they are existing, and with a due regard to a thousand other cir- 
countries. In my own experience, | have only seen une instance where there) cumstances by whichthey are distinguished. 
was any perceptible attachment between husband and wife ‘To all apppear- | Whether arising from original organization, or from what other cause, we 
auce they behave toeach other as if they were not at all related ; and it not venture not to determine ; but this much is certain, that, if history be studied 
unfrequently happens tat they sleep in different places before the termination) with attention, we shall discover that, !amid the great occasional variations 
of the first week of their marriage. It is a very rare occurrence indeed for procuced by secondary causes, there has always existed a marked and distine- 
husbands and wives to quarrel, and still rarer for a husband to beat his wife. ‘ive type of character in the various races of mankind, and which, under the 
They have no courtship, nor any marriage ceremonies beyond the mere con. ever-varying circumstances, the constant change, that fundamental principle 
ducting vf the lady by ber lover tohis hut. A chief can, in effect, take| alike of the natural and the politica! world bas beer jconstantly preserved—a ~ 
any unmarried female ue may choose. Vheir laws do not cpenly acknowledge! type which should never be lost sight of by the legislator, inculeating as it 
his power todo so, but they permit hir » take her by force if he can, and does the extreme folly and great danger of forcing upon one race a peculiar 
she then becomes his lawtul wife. If she, however, is aware of his intentions form of government and institutions fitted for another. If examples were 
and does not think proper to yield, her friends will proect her as far as they requisite to illustrate this traism, we need only point to the present condition 
can. Parents not unfrequently betroth their children in infancy, and a woman (of the ci-devant colonies of Great Britain and Spain on the Americsn continent. 
in such a case becomes tapued to her future busband, and to him alone; nor In the north, under free institutions, the Anglo-Saxon rece has displayed a 
can any other person make proposals to her even though he should die—a law! vigorous growth and rapid march of empire, unparalleled in the history of the 
which has a considerable influence on the population. In these cases of forced) world ; but in the south, how widely different have been the destinies of tre 
marriages, the femiles are not beaten or maltreated as the New Hollanders |{berian race—of those states of the New World which an enthusiastic dream 
are under similar circumstances. On obtaining his wife it is a common prac.||tanght Canning to believe he had called ito political existence to counter- 
tice for the husband to make a preset to her parents, whether the marriage! balance those of the Old. From the first moment that they threw off their 
has been a forced ora voluntary one. The slaves are allowed to marry as they allegiance to the mother country, and madly tried the experiment of self and 
please, but they are not permitted to take wives by force, this privilege being ‘vopular government, they have constantly exhibited to the world the melan- 
reserved for their masters alone. Wives are usually chosen from a different! /choly spectacle of the fantastic whimsies of monkeys rather than the acts of 
tribe, partly from inclination, and partly with a view to the increase of the beings who dignify themselves with the appellation of rational. In fact, every 
power and influence of the individual, as the husband is always considered to'|species of moral desolation and corruption bas poured upon them, until the 
belong to his wife's tribe, and may rise from inferior to superior rank accor- ‘feeble restraints of order and decency were insufficient to arrest the progress 
dingly. A chief is permitted to have as many wives as he thinks proper, a ofthat degenerate spirit which has sacrificed every consideration of honour 
license whicl.is very generally taken advantage of. ‘The Christian natives and patriotism to the base gratification of personal iuterest. 
have been induced to put away all the supernumeraries ; indeed, some ef them’! Equally fatal has proved in the mother country the attempt to uaturalise on 
have become such sincere converts as to preach as well as practice the daty of//tier political coil the free institutions of France and England We are aware 
entire celibacy. However many wive a chief may have, there si always|/it may be alleged that a long continuation and al! pervading despotic adminis- 
oneamongst them who is the favourite or wife in chief; or should rival claim-| tration bas allowed no room for the formation of political habits and the growth 
ants divide the empire, separate establishments will be provided for them. of political experience ; and hence the immense difficulties which beset the 
In this there may seem to lurk the seeds of jealousy ; but the wives appear to |path of the legislator in a country where every useful establishment requires an 
make no objection to the number of their competitors ; not because they cannot! imnovation, and where every innovation sacrifices a pre-existing interest. But 
prevent it, but because they are destitute of those feelings which characteri,se while allowing all due weight to this observation, we conceal from ourselves 
the female of other countries. Chastity is not deemed one of the virtues ; and that the real cause, the * fons ef origo’ of the unsuccessful result of the great 
a lady before marrage may be as liberal of her favours as she pleases without (political problem which has now been in process of solution for nearly half a 
incurring censure. After marriage, however, she becomes tapued to her ‘ceutury, must be atiribured to the marked attributes of a particular race which 
husband, and must be faithful to him. Even when unfaithful, she may frequent- so strongly mark the Spanish people. Frank and impetuous, open to every 
ly escape punishment, unless it can be made to appear that she was the seducer, impression, intelligent, vain, frivolous, and ferocivus, the Spaniard is incapable 
a point on which they are very particular. Should her husband not punish of long and well sustained eve-gy of action, and constantly evinces a marked 
her, however, or at leastgmake a pretence of doing so, the tribe will rob him repugnance to ideas of discipline and order. Evropean in manuer, but Orien- 
as well as the adulterer. Sometimes in a fit of rage the offended husband (ta! in mind, he exhibits, in its highest expression, the originality and individual- 
will shoot the man who hasin jured him, but in general the offence can ‘ism of the Asiatic, but never thatsteady spirit of association which so distin- 
easily be compounded for. . ¢ ° guisbes the Germanic race—the unalterable basis of free institutions and 

“Béth men and women wear ear-rings. The description most prized are, representative governments, 
sharks’ teeth. which they #ttach with a piece of black ribbon ; but all sorts of | How graphically does one of the profound observations which Cervantes 
things are converted to the same purpose,—bottons. buckles, beads, &c. puts into the mouth of his hero, shadow forth the contemporary history of bis 
Generally they ornament butone ear in this way, reservirg the hole in the unfortunate country :-—* Sino dime’ No has vistotu, Sancho, representar 
other for their tobacco-pipe when not using it, which, to be sure, is very sel alguna comedia dende se introducen, reyes emperadores, y pontifices, caballe- 
dom, as smoking is universal, and almost continual both with men and wo ros, damas, y otros diversos personages. Uno hace el rufian ; otro, el embustoro, 
men. I have even seen infants, not able to walk, with a pipe in their mouths esto el mercader, aque! e! soldado ; otro. el simple discreto, y acabada la 
Tobacco being so much used, it might be expected that their teeth would ‘comedia. y disnudansose de los vestidos delia quedan todos jos recitantes 
become discolonred ; but such is not the case, for they have beautifully white! | iguales.” 
teeth—the result no doubt of a sound dig@sive apparatus. The women are! During the last twenty years, Spanish history has in fact exhibited all the 
not held in bondage, but have a share of influence corresponding with the na | meretricious glare, the rapid transition of the stage ; but the scenes enacted 
tural strength of their charactes. The chiets’ wives are not expected to do jhave displayed rather the low butfoonery, the wild extravagancies of a traves- 
any wok beyond what their own inclinations may suggest. The cooking, |tiement, than the moral dignity and stern majesty of the regulardrama. Thos, 
fishing, planting, &c. is performed by the slaves, and divided pretty equally Constitution has supplanted Constitution—Queens, Regents, Ministers, and 
between the maies and females Women arrive very early at maturity, and Generals have passed rapidly before us, like the shadows which the magic lan- 
as early become old and withered. They frequently marry at the age o' ern projects on the wall ; and after struiting their brief hour on the stage, have 
eleven. Love of children is not a prominent feature of the New Zealand |sunk back into that well merited obscurity, from which, for the honour and 
character. Children are certainly treated with great kindness and forbearance ; |nappiness of their country, the major part ought never tu have emerged. The 
indeed, they are very rarely corrected ; but mothers shew none of that doting ‘revolution in Spain has swept over the surface of society like the ruthless si- 
fondness for their offsprmg almost universal among the females of other ‘noon of the desert—turned everything upside down, brought up tbe dregs to 
climes. This is strikingly proved by the absence of all those little wiles the surface, and, from the endless succession of deplorable mediocrity whch it 
and endearments which a fond mother lavishes on her offspring. But if the |has displayed, has so blunted the national perception of right and wrong, so 
New Zealand mother be deticient in the little arts of amusing her children, debased their standard of comparison, that success alone, in their estimation, 
they themselves stand in less need of them than the infants of other countries ;| has become the only test of merit. 
not being of that mischievous, restless, and unmanageable disposition which | It is a singular feature in the modern annals of Spain, that during the last 
characterises other children ; but from infancy manifesting the quiet and tract- /valf century, although it has been the theatre of some of the fiercest struggles 
able temper which distinguishes theYull-grown man. If children are not here whch have agitated Europe, it has produced no great man in any one depart- 
treated with intense affection, they are at least the objects of great considera- |\nent, with the solitary exception of Zumalacarreguy. An iron inflexibility and 
tion. Boys are chiefly under the care of their father, and he will talk and be- {firmness of character that steadily pursued its end, with reckless indiflerence 
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tothe means of accomplishment—active, indefatigable, and profoundly skill 
in creating, and organizing the means of action, in appealing to the national 


in the field, fertile in conception, rapid in execution, and favoured by the pres | 
tige of his splendid suecesses-—this extraordinary man acquired an influence 
which after his death, no other chief attained, or even approached ; and cer 
tainly, when we impartially considerthe point from which he started, and what 
he accomplished by the means created by his genius alone, Zumalacarreguy 
affords a striking example of what the human will is capable of achieving when 


its energies are directed to the attainment ofa particular object. Amid that) 


dreary waste of talent and genius—political or military—which the events of 
the last twenty years have exhibited in Spain, Zumalacarreguy stood out alone 
in bright relievo. From this moral and intellectual gloom, his genius burst 
forth like the single star of evening, which is sometimes beheld shining in 
bright but solitary loneliness in a summer's sky. Had he lived, the destinies 
of Spain might have been changed, aud Ramon de Narvaez have furnished no 
materials for the pen of the biographer. 

Ramon de Narvaez, whose star has attained a meridian height on the politi- 
cal horizon of Spain, is descended from one of the most ancient and illustrious; 


tesention of the Jaws the stern discipline of the camp, has locked fora while 
the wheel of the revolutionary chariot. But will this state of things endure 


feelings, prejudices, and interests of his countrymen—enterprising and brave in a country which presents to the eye of the philosophical observer the crater 


of an exhausted political volcano’ Will Narvaez continue much longer to 


|jride on and direct the whirlwind of revolution? So impossible is it to dis- 


cover the future in the various phases with the Spanish revolution has presented 
that we venture not on a problem the solution of which Europe has hitherto 
sought for in vain. But there is an invisible but all-pervading influence, which 
hangs over the head of Narvaez, like the sword of Damocles, which engenders 
the sickening necessity of flattering those the most feared and hated,—a dan - 
ger that presses equally fromevery part of the political circumference, from 
the ranks of both friends and foes. And this is that lust for place, rendered 
more intense in its action in a country which comparatively affords so limited 
a field for buman exertion,—a struggle no: confined to ministerial candidates 
or members of the legislature, but which descends to the humblest offices, and 
thus perpetuates passions which keep this unfortunate people eternally oscillat- 
ing between a‘ Viva” anda ‘*Muera.” Here is the great danger impending 
over Narvaez ; and on the wisdom and sagacity he displays in dealing with it 
will his future tenure of power depend. 

As we have said the revolutionary movement in Spain has brought up the 


families of Andalucia—one that glories in the antiquity of its pedigree, and 
boasts that its pare old Christian blood has floated down in a direct stream un-| dregs to the surface. With the solitary exception of Narvaez himself, who 
polluted by Hebrew or Moorish infusion—* Cristiano viejo, rancio, limpio de) was at the time only a Brevet-Colonel, Q’Donnel, Mezaredo, the two Conchas, 
toda mala raza y mancha,”’—a family whose lofty deeds against the Moslem |Pezuela, Shelly, Cottoner, in fact, all those who are now in place, or invested 
invader have been celebrated alike in the pages of history, poetry, and ro-'|with high military command, were, so recently as ten years ago, Captains and 
mance. An old spanish proverb consecrates as only three the legitimate, Suba!terns. Will this example be thrown away on such of their contempora- 
careers of a gentleman—lIglesia, Mar, y Caza Real: the last was selected for \ries whom the blind caprice of Fortune still retains at the foot of the ladder 
the young Narvaez, who entered the army at the early age of thirteen. Even||of ambition? No; if thie ever restless and turbulent spirit be not kept under 
in those countries in which education has received its highest development at! by an iron arm, every attempt to tranquillize the country will be in vain, and 
that tender age, radiments of knowledge are but superticially implanted in the tranquillity is the fundamental condition of Spanish regeneration. 
mind. Some estimate may therefore be easily formed of the education which Unfortunately the revolution has weakened the force of old traditions, wither- 
Narvaez had received on quitting the paternal roof, in a country in which @ ed every revered conviction, swept away every time honoured land-mark, 
dreaded tribunal had long directed its terrib @ energies against everything that’ shaken the monarchical principle to its very foundation,—by the unhallowed 
was calculated for the development of mind,—where books, not simply onre- nands of a Jewish Prime Minister her church revenues have been confiscated, 
ligion, but on law, politics, and history, were forbidden fruits; so that the) |ajmost for the sole benefit of a few Hebrew capitalis's,—her priesthood doomed 
higher classes of society were limited to an education hardly superior to that ito penury and want, and more than once butchered by scores to make a popular 
enjoyed by thei: domestics. ‘holiday, leaving in the place of this universal destruction and desolation, “un 
{t was in the rough school of the world, amid scenes of civil strife and com | papelito,”’ as the sound sense of the Spanish people has long ago discovered the 
motion, that the education of Narvaez was formed, An ultra-liberal in poli- |Constitution to be,—a wild undigested theory of government,so totally unsuited 
ties, Narvaez distinguished himself in the war of 1823. On the capture of to the habits, manners, and prejudices of the nation, that every attempt made 
Ceneral Gurrea, to whom he was Aide-de-camp, he was aopointed to the Staff, since the year 1812 to practically illustrate it has proved a signal failure. The 
of Mina, with whom he remained until the termination of that disastrous strug contemporary history of Spain has triumphantly proclaimed this great political 
gle. Deprived of his military grede, Narvaez passed some years in retirement (ryih,—tbat free institutions are either the greatest of all blessings or the 
devoting himself to the peaceful occupation of agriculture. Re-admitted to, greatest of all curses, according to the race on whom they are conferred. As 
the ranks of the army as a Purificado, under the administration of Calomarde,| ithe great Mortesquieu so profoundly observes, ‘* Pour les meilleures lois il faut 
he never for a moment disguised his principles ; and on the famous revolt of \yue jes esprits soient prepares.” Political liberty, that direct influence which 
the Royal Guard in Madrid, he took the popular side of the question. When)|a people exercises on the Government of a state, is not an indispensable con- 
Santos Ladron raised the standard of revolt in the northern provinces, he joined |dition of its happiness or greatness ; on the contrary, when the political edu- 
the army of the north, and some time after was appoin’ed Chef d'Etat Major |cation of the people is but imperfectly developed, it has ever proved a gift as 
to Mina. On the retirement of that General from the command, he was named | fatal as the fabulous box of Pandora. 
Colonel of the Princeza Regiment, one of the finest in the Spanish service. Al| Narvaez has accomplished much,—but much more requires to be done,—to 
the head v7 that re the general action of Arlaban, in January, 1836, he justify bis self-coaferred title ofthe Napoleon de la Situation. He must be 
was severely wounded. ||prepared, like his great prototype, to endow his country with a vigorous and 
Promoted on the field by Cordova, for his distinguished gallantry, to the rank, like that of that every- 
of Brigadier General,he was shortly after removed to a command in La Mancha) hing to its people but political liberty,—a prerogative for which the present 
which province he succeeded in clearing of the predatory Carlist bands by which, ‘race of Spaniards ls totally unfitted,—in fact, a form of Government that will 
it had been so long infested. But it was his success against the celebrated | develope to their fullest extent the various faculties of the nation, all the quali- 
Gomez, with whose force, by a rapid and well-combined march, he came P| | ties peculiar to each, and afford the best prospect of securing for the people 
and completely dispersed at Los Arcos, that raised the prestige of his fame ‘ithe highest results of an enlightened government and improving civilization, 
Against his active and indefatigable adversary Gomez found his position in| 'the amelioration of the state, and the improvement of the individual character. 
the south untenable, and commenced that extraordinary retreat which at the {pn Spam the surface alone is corrup’, the heart of the nation is sound and full 
time created so profound a sensation in Europe. Charged subsequently with, of promise. 
the organization of the army of reserve, he displayed what may be done by | And here a few observations on the railroad schemes in Spain, which have 
talent and activity even in Spain. When the force was at length ordered to jof late been caught up with such unreflecting avidity by the English public 
join the army of the north, Narvaez, on reaching Alcala de Hernares, instead may not be considered out of place. As a government measure, as the means of 
of proceeding northwards suddenly wheeled up on Madrid. Whether induced, diverting the public mind in Spain from those channels of anarchy and revolu- 
by the vanity of exhibiting this creation of his own to the court and capital. tionary strife through which it has so long flowed, into the more peaceful paths 
or whether he acted on secret instructions from Queen Christina, is difficult of social industry in all its varivus branches, it is one much to be desired. But 
to determine, but it produced a mortal feud between Espartero and Narvaez. unfortunately, a general, or even a partial system of railway communication in 
which has exercised so marked an influence on the destinies of Spain. Nar Spain is at present utterly beyond the pecuniary resuurces of the Government 
vaez, at the head of a force which his genius had called into existence, even as) |If carried into execution, by foreign capital alone can it be effected ; and it is 
Minerva sprang, all armed from the brain of Jupiter, entered the capital by the junder this point of view relatively, rather than in the abstract, that we shall 
gate of Alcala ; and the population of Madrid beheld with mingled feelings of cons:der the question. 
admiration and astonishment the steady formations,admirable organization, and) We will suppose, for the sake of argument, thafthe political horizon of the 
perfect equipment of these young troops, who, in soldierly appearance vied Spanish Peninsula is asclear and unclouded as that of the most favoured coun- 


with the oldest regiments of the Spanish army. On its joining the army of 
the north this force was broken up by order of Espartero, and incorporated in, 
the armies of the north and centre. Stung to the quick, Narvaez retired in 
disgust, and some time af erwards, in conjunction with General Cordova, he, 
headed a revolutionary inovement in the south, which hurled him from Spain. 
After sojourning some time at Gibraltar he repaired to Paris, and became the, 
soul of all the intrigues of which the Palais Elysee Bourbon was the centre. 
When at length all was prepared for unseating the Regent, Narvaez repaired, 
to the frontier, and, on the wings of treachery and disaffection, was borne in, 
triumph to Madrid. 

Narvaez is in his 48th year, and above the middle height. His dark sallow 
countenance is marked by the traces of fierce passions and the rude fatigues 
of the camp. His manners, too, are more distinguished by the energetic, 
brusqueries of the bivouac, than the fine polish of the court. Far above the 
general standard of his countrymen, if not a great, he is at least a remarkable 
man. He possesses in an eminent degree the most essential qualities of a Gene-, 
ral, firmness and decision of character,—but his tactical and strategic combina | 
tions have vet to prove him a great Captain. 

Such has been the career of the present quasi Dictator of Spain. Passion, 
singleness of purpose, and recklessnesss of means, impart even to men of mo- 
derate intellect both vigour in action and the appearance of great mental powers. 
This observation may with justice be applied to Narvaez. But if he has not 
displayed that cool and consummate prudence which in its transactions with) 
mankind nicely calculates the weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion, 
that profound sagacity which so weil knows how toemploy the most different 
means for the accomplishment of the same ends, it must be allowed that since 
his last appearance on the political stage, he has displayed an undaunted 
bravery and inflexible resolution, an iron tenacity of purpose, a force of charac- 
ter, without which, in the struggle for empire, even genius itself is powerless, 


tries in Europe. We will again suppose that the physical configuration of the 


country, one of the most mountainous on the face of the globe*, presents tu the 


labours of the engineer a perfect tebula rasa ,—that travellers proceeding to 


the East will prefer embarking at Southampton, four or five days’ tossing in 


the British Channel and the Bay of Biscay, with the subsequent discomfort of a 


journey across Spain, to the more convenient routes afforded by France and 


Germany to the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. But, after charitably allow- 


ing ali this, where, we venture to inquire, unless the projectors of the schemes 
possess the faculty of, like Cadmus, converting stones into men, where were- 
peat the question, in the country itself, will be found those various elements, 
social, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, oy which the proposed 
gigantic system of railway communication for Spain is to be alimented, and to 


* The great elevation and transversal direction of the five great mountain 


chains which divide the Spanish Peninsula into so many zones, produce a 
variation in the level of the country that has hitherto opposed almost insur- 


mountable obstacles to the construction of roads and canals. Madrid stands 


at an elevation of two thousand feet above the level of the sea. Yet, from 


this point to Avilez, on the Asturian coast, across the great Cordillera of the 
Pyrenees, with its secondary and tertiary chains at least forty miles in breadth, 
the lowest passes of which are at an elevation of two thousand feet, a com- 

any has been formed for carrying a railway, the normal condition of which 
is the level and the straight line. Admitting that to modern science, physical 


obstacles are rather relative than absolute, a mere question of the skilful grad- 


uation of the means of execution to the elements of resistance, in the present 

case, the meaus of execution placed at the, disposition of the engineer would 

need to be the revenue of the American Incas at their most flourishing periods, 
and the swarming myriads of Xerxes, and all this to construct a railway through 

a line of country along the greater part of which the population barely averages 

three hundred souls to the square league. “ Risum teneatis.”’ 


which has borne down every obstacle, and by transferring into the civil admin- 
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produce results, as set forth in the manifesto of one of those projects hitherto 
not realized by railways in the most favoured countries in Europe ' Consider- 
ed as a human conception, as a means to a particular end, as exhibiting the 
classical application of the great priuciple of stock-jobbing science, the guocun- 
vue modum rem, these schemes are models of their kind But considered in 


no hesitation in pronouncing them to be the most outrageous fictions, the wildest 
delusions, which have ever been thrown out as a bait to tempt the insatiable 
cupidity of the present furor of speculation,—a state of things which will be 
followed by a fearful reaction, that will shake the monetary and commercia! 
worlds to their very foundation and carry ruin and misery through every rank 
of society. But Cassandra-like, we raise ovr voice in vain. Sed tempus 
veniat,—the time will come ! and that, too,ere the revolution of many months. 
when the deluded speculators will awaken from their golden dream, and dis- 
cover, when too late, that the value of their Spanish railway shares may be ex 
pressed by that phaotasma of the algebraist—a quantity less than nothing! ! 
* O Cives, Cives, querende pecunia primum est. 
Virtus post nummos.”’ 


THE PARTITION OF AN ISLAND BETWEEN TWO 
GREAT NATIONS. 

[The following humorous account of a territorial division between contend- 
ing nations, is translated from a French periodical, and perhaps our readers 
may not think it ma/-a-propos to set it in an English dress } 

In the year 1648, whilst Europe, torn for a century and a half by wars 
carried on from one end of the old world to the other, at length sought repose, 
and sent plenipotentiaries from al parts to the village of Munster to negotiate a 
peace, at the same moment but at adistance of two thousand leagues from tha 
village and its excited population, the representatives of two great nations met, 
in the midst of a world of waters, with scarcely less solemnity, for the purpose 
also uf arriving at a mutual understanding. The place of meeting was a bill 


beaten by the sea waves, and commanding a horizon of prodigiovs extent | 


The attention of the ambassadors, who came upon the ground about sunrise 
was at first wholly taken up with the sublime spectacle spread before their 
eyes. Both on the right and left there wasthe glittering ocean, upon whose 


surface of fire many islands of the Archipelago, wrapped in the biue haze of | 


distance, were scattered. One by one, from east to west, were they touched 
by the soler rays, and awakened lixe a troop of nymphs from their slumbers 

The ambassadors approached, the conference began—a_ grave and delicate 
negotiation. In fact, it was no less than the apportionment between France 
aod Holland of the island of Lt. Martin, a plot of terra firma four leagues by 
three. France was represented on this elevation (since called Concord Height), 
by four of her sons; namely, a captain who had Jost his regiment in these re- 
mote latitude, a Gascon turned planter, and two friends who were indeper- 
dent gentlemen. Holland was represented by four Dutchmen, of whom one 
had made a considerable fortune by selling beer to the others 

After some formal preliminaries, the discussion became lively enough. 

* Talk ofconcessions made by Holland, forsooth !* cried the French cap-' 


i} 
trinsically, as profitable fields of investment to the foreign capitalist, we have’ 


| “Howdo you sell it?’ 

**Oh, we are content with a moderate profit ’ 

Lu Well, well, we will talk that matter over hereafter. If, however, we 
found two reighbouring empires, there remains an important question 
‘to settle—what shall be our frontier lines 2? It will of course be absolutely ne- 
cessary to determine that point; else how shall we know where to erect our 


custom-houses 

| “True, true,” replied the Dutchman ; ‘‘ we must certainly fix upon a boun- 
dary.” 

| “ Well, then, we will tell you a very simple mode of doing that. You see 

|we are standing on the north coast. Do you turn to the left. and, keeping 
along the shore, march right onwards We will start in the other direction. 
'n this way we shall pass round the island, and meet again on the other side. 
We will then draw a line from the hill where we now are to the place of meet- 
jing. ‘This will divide the island into two parts: you shall have one, and we 
iwill take the other.” 

“ A very ingenious scheme.” said the Dutchman. ‘* We agree to your pro- 
‘jpesal. Your course is to the right, ours to the left. Asthe sun has attained 
‘no great height, we will, if you please, begin the perambulation at once.” 
|| ‘Very well; so here we are off ” 
|| The two parties then separated, and with mighty solemnity they set out on 
their respective ways. They were scarcely at the foot of the mount where the 
conference had taken place, before the Frenchmen set up a shout of laughter. 
“ Now I will wager,” said the Gascon planter, * that those fat Dutchmen are 
at this moment bearing themselves with all the gravity of a priest carrying the 
‘host. I should like to have a peep at them. Whatdo you sav to our climb- 
ling the hill once more! We shali have a jovial ten minutes in looking at them 
|from the top.” 
| © But don’t you see that they will be gaining ground all thetime ?” retorted 
ithe captain. 

“Bah!” said the Gascon ; “ cannot we have a run afterwards, and so make 
ourselves even with them! Come let vs go back.” 

_ “ Faith no,” said the captain ; “the hill is somewhat steep. I have not the 
slightest inclination to climb it again.” 

** Well, I confess I should like to see them You wont have anything to 
say to the hill ; now suppose we ron forward as fast as we can’ We shall 
then surprise them in the mdst of their ceremonious airs. How we shall en- 
joy the sight !” 
| “ No, no, we must not play them a trick. If they walk, we have no right 
ito ron.” 
| **Pooh! what matters it? Jn the first place, no pace was stipulated on. 
In the second, if we obtein a territory twice the size of theirs, where is the 
harm? Donot the French move about twice as fast as the Dutch, and ought 
‘they not therefore to have twice as much space! In strict justice we ought 
‘to have two-thirds of the island ” 

“* Very well then, let us run.” 
Bursting with laughter, the four Frenchmen immediately set forward at a 


||rapid speed, and after moving at this accelerated pace about half an hour, all 


of a sudden, in doubling a promontory, they came face to face with the four 


tain : ‘ concessions, indeed ! it is France who, in her generosity, has been|| Dutchmen, who were no little astonished at the meeting. 


inclined to grant them to you ; for were we not in this island before you !” 

* Certainly not,’ said the Dutchman stiffly. 

«What ! have you forgotten our astonishment when we first discovered you 
here 

‘ Our surprise was quite as great as yours.’ 

* We believed ourselves to be the sole occupants of the island. We set 
tled on the northern part, built houses, planted the flag of France on a height ; 


we were contented and happy; when, behold ! one morning, urged by the. 


ardour of the chase, we crossed for the first time a mountain that separated 
us from the southern part of the island Imagine our surprise when we found 
you settled just as comfortably as ourselves ° 

* Very true,’ said the Dutch leader ; ‘and you can readily believe that our 
astonishment was not a whit less than yours, when all of a sudden we saw you 
descend the mountain with that easy air that peop'e wear who think themselss 


** How is this?” cried the Batavians, coming to a full stop. 
“ Parblieu ! here we are, the sons of France And now, gentlemen, we 
||must erect a cross and then some of these days we can draw a boundary line.” 
| “ Well, this is a little surprising,’ said Meinherr; ‘* we have scarcely come 
ja mile.” 
‘| “ That,’’ said the Gascon in a grave tone, * was your fault. If you choose 
to walk so majestically “ 

“* Most surprising!’ Holland repeated. ‘ Have you not been running, mis- 
jsieurs, a little?” 
| “ Sir,” rejoined the Gascon, “we used the pace of France.” 
| The next day a line was solemnly drawn from the point of parting 
ito the place of meeting : and hence it is that Holland is owner of only one- 
\third of the island of St. Martin. 


THK HEAD OF RICHELIEU. 


at home,’ 
| The head of the chief minister of a great nation must be an object of cu- 


* Well, well ; but what passed at our first interview ?° 
* You demanded what we did here. We replied it was our colony.” 


Your colony !’ you exclaimed ; ‘ just climb to that mountain ridge and! 


you will see another colony, and what 1s more, with our flag.’ 
* We climbed the mountain,’ saidthe Dutchman, ‘ and we found in truth 


|\riosity whether dead or alive, and none more so than that of the great Riche- 


‘lieu—from which emanated such redoubtable combinations and results of 
ligenius and intellectual] power: among the latter, for instance, the abase- 
|ment of the Austrian power in Europe to its just level, and the downfall of 


||the proud aristocracy of his own France. This head at present forms the 


on the other side three vessels and a flag.’ {tne ' This 
chief feature of attraction of a cabinet of curiosities possessed by a member 


Exactly.’ 


lof the present French Chamber of Deputies, M. Armez, and is occasionally, 


‘ Exactly ; you had seen as much on our side.’ ber 0 S 
‘but very rarely, shown to his friends, with a mystery becoming the fact of 


‘Yes; bot which of the two nations arrived here first ; that isthe point., 


There can be no doubt that we did ; for who expressed the greatest surprise at 


seeing the other! Surely we did.’ 


* So, gentlemen,’ retorted the Dutchman, * it pleases you to say. But we | 


can assure you that our amazement was just as great as yours, only we are 
not in the habit of expressing our feelings so noisily as youare. That was all, 


the difference.’ : 

‘Truly you are a phiegmatic people !” 

‘Phiegm, let me tell you, sir, is indicative of a landed proprietor.’ 

‘What have you to say, then, to the fort? Ours is already constructed, 
beside the flag.’ 

‘Just what we ourselves have done ’ 

* This state of things, however. France cannot put up with ; and it is to, 
have an end of these disputes that we have here assembled. We must now, 
settle the matter once for all.’ 

* We must settle the matter by all means. Holland cannot consent to oc- 
cupy an equivocal position. Ineverything we like to know whether we stand 
on our head or our heels.’ 

‘ There seems to be only one method of arriving at that piece of knowledge,” 
replied the captain ; ‘you are four,so are we. Let us fight, and the victors 
shall be masters of the island.’ 

* And this you style the generous concessions of France "” 

* Well, have you any better plan! If so, let us hear it.’ 

‘It seems to us that there are simpler plans than the one you have pro- 
posed—an equal partition, for instance. You occupy the northof the island, 
we the south. Good ; let each remain at home, and, instead of fighting, as if 
we were hostile armies, instead of ruining ourselves by building useless forts, 
let us live in peace, and establish between ourselves a great system of com- 
merce. Will not that be better, gentlemen, than cutting one another's: 
throats * We happen to have just now some capital beer to sell. What do 


you say to that!” 


lits very equivocal possession—or rather, the right to such possession. 

The history of this curious relic is as follows:—It is well known that 
the Sorbonne owed its existence to the munificent liberality of Richelieu, 
jand that at his death he was, by his own previously expressed desire, buried 
ithere, in the chapel attached to the establishment. His monument, con- 
jtaining the mortal remains of the great mirister, is still shown there, but 
ithe head is wanting ; and it is understood that during one of the most ter- 
irible days of the Reign of Terror, the Paris mob entered the chapel where 
ithe monument was situated, broke open the tomb, severed the head from 
ithe body, as that of ‘‘a traitor to the Majesty of the People,” and bore it 
about the streets of Paris on a pike. The father of M. Armez, the present 
| possessor of the head, witnessed the exhibition above described, and feeling 
(2 strong interest in the relic, watehed it with the utmost care from place to 
‘place, until the public, tired of their plaything, abandoned it to his posses- 
lsion. He preserved it during his life-time with the utmost care, and at his 
death left it as a legacy to his son, the present possessor. 

It is said that the head, even in its present shrivelled state, bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the authentic portraits of the great cardinal mi- 
nister. We are further assured that it has lately been a question whether 
the possession of the relic may not become a subject for the exercise of the 
talents of the gentlemen of the long robe in Paris, the title of its present 
possessor being a very doubtful one. London Court Journal, 


Importance of the Exterior.—lt having been settled by Magisterial De- 
cision that a Fashionably cut coat will subject drunk and disorderly Sparks, 
‘who pull off. Knockers, toa mere Fine, whereas the wearer of an inferior 
article would, for a like offence, be consigned to the Tread-Mill, Messrs, 
Mordecai and Sons, of the Minories, confidently recommend their New Po- 
lice Wrapper, to the patronage of Larking Gents. A large Stock may be 
inspected at the Establishment. Warranted to screen the Perpetrator for 


most Flagrant Outrage. N. B. For Cash only. 
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Ocroser 25, 


We are not surprised that our exposure of the unconsummated rebellion in. 
Ireland should provoke the anger of the rebels, detected halting between con- 
spiracy and cowardice ; and the abusivé absurdity which bursts from one party 
in the plot, by the voice of a leading Orange journalist, displays the writhings! 
of detected guilt. We have long ceasrd to notice common attacks on the! 
Spectator, because we do not concur im the dcetrine that mere silence implies} 
assent under imputations: newspaper controversies are very 'iresome things 
to the readers; and we hope that the character for independence which we 
have earned is too firm'y based to be shaken by the idle and conflicting asser- 
tions of political or other antagonists. But the recent sally of the Dublin Eve- 
ning Mail is instructive as a sample of what the * public instructors’ are about 
in the disturbed province ; and here it is entire. 

“THE NEWEST DEVICE FOR MEETING THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 

“We subjoin an article, published in the Spectator of Saturd«y last, upon 
the state of Ireland, which is well worthy of special attention. The Spectator 
is the weekly organ of Sir Robert Peel s Government ; it is, obviously, also the 
organ most (rusted by the Minister himself. The coarser hack business is in- 
trusted to the Morning Herald and Standard ; but when feelers are to be 
thrown out, threats to be hinted at, or novel devices of policy to be broached, 
the execution of these more delicate jobs is usually commilied to the Spectator. 
We feel justitied, therefore, in looking upon the artic'e to which we now refer 
as an official announcement of the plan for escaping the Irish dificulty, upon 
which the Ministerial mind is at present working. 

* It is now, it would appear, contemplated to drive Ireland, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, into rebellion, with, of course, the ulterior view of crushing 
all parties beneath the weight of a military despotism. The plan is probably 
not anew one. It is not unlikely that the secret historical researches of Sir 
Robert Peel may have disclosed to him the fact that a similar policy has been 


TH E IRISH REBELS OF 1845. | across the Channel, but centuries rolled by and Ireland suffered in vain; we 


had seen agitation even to rebellion, (for the men of those days were more of 
imen if less of lawyers,) and rebellion was put down by that force and corrup- 
tion which would always be available in the province: those things happened 


|in vain while English opinion was unconverted ; and English opinion was con- 


verted by Englishmen. In like manner, we seek to pursue the beneficial change, 
land to amerd the social as well as political a: pect of Ireland 

| Meanwhile, what are the Irish doing for themselvest They are, by their 
‘self-appointed leaders, Orange and Repeal, doing their utmost to prevent any 
‘Government from effecting any benefit for their country. They, Orangemen 
and Repealers, are doing their best to keep up the staple trade of O'Connell— 
‘an agitation which is profitable alone to him and his retainers. Under one name 
‘or another—Ribandmen, Repealers, Molly Maguires, or Orangemen—the Irish 
‘people are arrayed in conspiracies to defy the constituted authorities, and to 
levade or frustrate the laws; and their leaders are neither too honest nor too 
intelligent to keep up that state of things as a permanent condition of their 
country. That, we say, is rebellion, without the courage to carry it out. We 
‘repeat, that rebellion against constituted authority may be justified, and has 
loften been justified in the bistory of the world: but it is the bold and manly 
‘rebellion which avows its purpose, puts its end in issue, and pledges the lives 
of its champions for their honesty and success Ireland presents the strange 
and disgusting spectacle of public men conspiring to keep their countrymen on 
the brink of revolution, while ¢hey hold back from compromising their own 
safety. We denounce that double traitorousness; and we are answered bv the 
mouthpiece of one faction with a threat of dismembering the empire, appro- 
ipriately couched in quibbling equivocation to shield the uterer. 

| There is truth in the remark that open rebellion would afford a means of es- 
caping from the Trish difficulties. It is nonsense to say that “the wra of the 
collision of physical force has passed away’’: bad as war may be, it is not yet 
‘abolished in the lands ; and the parade of numbers, whether by Orangemen or 


already acted upou by some of his predecessors. It is thus concisely opened) Repealers, means nothing but to threaten England, and to stimulate, without 
upon the present occasion—* We say (writes the Spectator) that the position of| the words that would compromise him who speaks, the rebellious feelings in 
Irish agitators is criminal and humiliating, and that to escape from their dis |\the breasts of the Irish people. If the Mazi, like some others, counts upon as- 
grace they ought to consummate their rebellion. The Orangemen should join) sistance from abroad, the calculator is terribly mistaken: America has neither 
the Repealers, conquer their English masters, and then fight together for the| savy to transport nor soldiers to be transported ; and Ireland has not the ac- 


ascendancy of the Orange or the Green.’ 


‘cumulated wealth to purchase mercenary help France is 100 much divided 


“ This, then, is the ultimate policy of the strong Government of Sir Rober'| ‘nternally to be a formidable ally in any bet a strictly national quarrel; and 
Peel. Having, by a series of blundering concessions, and still more blundering| the stability of her present dynasty depends rather more on peace with England 


insults, excited the just indignation of every man of every party in Ireland, the 
Minister now employs his hireling press to taunt the Irish nation into open re- 


| 


than on the favours of the Irishmen, whether Repealers, Molly Maguires. or 


‘Orangemen. If Ireland were to rebel, she must trust to herself alone; and 


sistance, in order that he may obtain an opportunity of severing, by the sword! |were the question reduced to one of dimembering the empire, no English Min- 
the meshes in which his own treachery and incapacity have entangled him ‘ister would have one moment's difficulty. But, we reiterate, flat rebellion would 
This infernal game, we repeat, may have been employed upon a furmer occa-| be more honest, more manly, and better for Ireland, than the present corrupt 
sion ; but the world has grown at least half a certury older in the interim. If, dalliance with the passions of the people, never to gratify them, but to prosti- 
as the Spectator recommends, * the Orangemen stould join the Repealers,” no} tute them for the lucre or perverse satisfaction of political adventurers and dis- 
premature and disastrous rebellion would now be the result. The era of the) appointed factions —London Spectator. 


collision of physical force has passed away ; and were such a junction to be 
effected, its result would be to separate Jreland from England within six months 
In testimony of the truth of this statement, we beg leave to appeal toa forme: 
Minister of England Earl Spencer. we presume, has not changed bis opinion, 
expressed in his place in Parliament, that if the united people of Jreland de- 


THE SNAKE-TAMER. 
Behold the old snake finder with his sack! ‘* Ola! vecchio, che cosaavete 
imighato quest’ oggi? ’ was aquestion put from our one-horse cart, tll then 
| going at a great rate through the village of Somma, to a little old man, with a 


mand a repeal of the Union, it must be granted to them without a struggle humpback, a sack, and a large shallow box He was dressed in a queer cos- 


Occurrences more improbable than the conjunction in question have come to 
pass—passing events tend towards facilitating its accomplishment. If it should 
ever take place, we rather think the sneers of the Spectator would be exchanged 
for less jocular manifestations of his sentiments in respect tothe political aspect 
of Ireland.” 

(Here follows 7 extenso the first section of the Political Summary from the 
previous week’s Spectator ] 

Our owa share in this quarrel may be soon dismissed. The assertion that 
our paper is “the weekly orga. of Sir Robert Peel's Government” is merely 
false—false in every sense to which the words can be tamed. The Spectator 
has never been connected in any way with any Government ; it has never been 
actuated by so much of venality as may lurk in expectation ; and never expect- 
ing, it has never been provoked by disappointment—that kind of inverted cor 
ruption which seems to infest journalism as much as any other kind. We can. 


not boast of ever having had a single confidential communication from any}! 


Government ; nor, to make the contradiction quite specific, have we ever had 
any from, or on behalf of, Sir Rooert Peel. Indeed, the assertion that a re 
bellion in Ireland is Sir Robert Peel's ** plan,” and that he has selected the 
Spectator as the channel for his “ official annonucement” of the cunning 
scheme, is so madly absurd as to refute itself: it would be conclusive evidence 
before a commission de lunatico inquarendo. We cannot positively tel! whether 
Sir Robert even condescends to read our pages; though we think he ought, 


itume, bad a wolf's brush in his hat, and remarkably tight-fitting leather leg- 
igings. “Tre! ! fra altri una vipera meschia.’’ ‘ Ob! oh! aspetta,” added 
we —we must see the viper. Upon which there was a broad grin all round the 
circle ; but the driver stopped, and down we got. The old man, seeing ‘our 
‘intention to be serious, got a chair forus from a cottage, and putting his 
‘vox on his knee, looked knowing, and thus began. a 

‘* Gentlemen, you have allscen a viper, basia feroce—a reptile that every 
one runs from except me, and those who know, as! do, how to humour him. 
if have a viper in this box whom | have so perfectly tamed, that he lives with 
two others, and never quarrels with them. I will open the box aud, as you 
will see, they will all le asif they were dead, untill notice one, when he will 
put up his head that] may take him out.” 

He opened the box, where lay coiled, and perfectly still, a spotted viper, an 
‘immense black snake, and ove very light and silvery like an eel. 
** Here’s my family,” said the old man; and catching the viper round the 
middle, brought bim out, while the others wriggled a little, as if in expectation 
of being caressed in their turn. * This animal, signor, 1s not so bad in his 
temper as you have been told. It is only when he is making love that he is 
poisonous—to all but his females ; but in this, gentlemen, he is scarcely worse 
than many of yourselves, whom it is not safe then to approach "’ 
** Bravo, bravo, vecchaccio / ancora! Go it again!” sounds every where 
| from the circle collected round the old snake-charmer. 


and with attention too, for the disinterested good counsel we often give him ; B; If you tread upor hia tail, gentlemen, what can you expect but a bite ? 
say, we hope he does, for we should scarcely be at the pains to discuss subjects}; Would not you Lite if you had your tails trodden on 2” 

of public policy if we thought that the discussion could have no practical influ|) The viper now raised his head, and darted it out, with about balf of his body 
ences. Without being vain enough to expect that the suggestions of a journal) behind it, at the crowd. The two nearest peasants fell back. The viper, 
should be nakedly adopted, we are not without belief that they have at times) missing his spring, turns round to bite the hand that is holding him, but no 
had tangible results; and this splenetic outburst in the Mad is a proof that! sooner touches it, than of it glides from the horny finger, wriggling both head 


other observers share that belief. 


‘and tail at a great rate. 


The Spectator, if it had ever been a “ hireling,” has enjoyed a strange im-|| **He has been warmed by my hand, sirs, and wants to escape! Ingrato/ 
munity from restraint ; since it has always been tree to advocate certain definite) Come, I have something to tell you that these gentlemen must not bear !” 


courses of policy, without respect to the men by whom that policy was carried 


And he opened his mouth, and the viper thrust his head between bis lips ; 


out. If it were now the servant of Sir Robert Peel, we suspect that few ser-|\upon which the old man closes them and makes believe to mumble the horrid 


vants have ever been allowed to address their masters so plainly as we have 
ventured to address Sir Kovert, at a distance of time by no means exceeding 
the memory of * the oldest inhabitant.” We advocated Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, by whomsoever advanced ; and we opposed the coercion of Ireland, with- 
out regard tothe men that claimed to employ it: we always supported O’Con- 
nell when he really worked for the advantage of Ireland by seeking to employ 
in her behalf the resources of England—to cement and consummate the Union ; 
we have invariably opposed him when he has, for his own purposes, tampered 
with separation, because we believe that separation would be hostile to British 
interests and destructive to Irish interests: we supported Lord Normanby’s 
experiment in soothing the Irish, made wild by ili treatment; and we do sup- 
rt Sir Robert Peel wherever he shows a disposition to do good to Ireland 
Tn short, without respect of persons, we have waiched to improve every op- 
portunity of fostering the smallest intention to benefit that unlucky land ; and 
we derive some solace from the conviction, that to the perseverance of English 
politicians is mainly attributable the vast change to be descried between the 
political condition of Ireland in 1825 and in 1845. No doubt, Irish incidents 


task was to convert the mind of England. We had seen startling incidents 


head, the body appearing violently convulsed, as if it really suffered violence. 

“* He has lost his teeth,” said one, “* and can’t bite.” 

“ Sicuro,” said another, and began to yawn. 

** No,”’ said the old man, “ his teeth are all in hishead. You doubt it, do 
you ? See here, thea.” 

And catching him by the head, and drawing down his lower jaw, having 
forced the mouth to its full stretch, hedrew the red surface of his upper-jaw 
smartly over the back of his own hand two or three times, so as to bring blood 
from six or seven orifices, Then, drying the blood off his hand, he returns his 
viper to the box, and asks a baioceo for the exhibition. 

** What's the price of your viper !” ask we. 

“ Two carlines, excellenza.”’ 

“ Here, tie him up for me in my handkerchief.” Which was accordingly 
done, and we popped him into spirits of wine, as a souvenir of Monte Somma, 
and of the old man whom we saw handling him. 

“ Does he gain a livelihood by his trade !”” we enquired. 

He teaches people how to catch serpents ; and by familiarizing them with 


y part of Monte Somma, which, as it abounds in vipers and snakes, still de- 


and Irish agitation have been employed in working that change ; but the great i danger, they work in greater comfort, and are not afraid of going over 
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1845. 
tere the unpractised a little. Besides, they like to see the snake caught and. 
exhibited, and every body gives him something.” 


CLASS REPROBATION—TWO HONEST LAWYERS. 

We still occasionally meet with individuals who entertain prejudices against 
whole professions, declaring, for instance, that all engaged in the law must: 
needs be tainted with roguery. That there may be something unfavourable to 
general morality in the maxim which sanctions a legal man in taking up causes, 
which he fully believes to be bad, we are not prepared to deny ; that there, 
are many despicable pettifoggers continually engaged in dirty and roguish, 
work, cannot be doubted ; but it is at the same time evident toall who can take 
a comprehensive view of the profession. that the great mass are men of the, 
purest honour, while many exhibit even an unusual exactness in their dealings. 


with their fellow-creatures. The effect of the following true story will be, we 
think, to show that honour and shame are not necessarily connected with any 
of the walks of life in which common prejudice expects to find them 

In a certain mercantile town, which need not be named, there existed. 
thirty years ago, a bouse transacting business under the firm of B. M. H. and 
Co. Their trusty clerk, J. S., having been one day sent to the bank for a large 
sum, which was paid to him in hundred-pound notes, was returning with it. 
when, having gone into a shop for some unimportant purpose, he unluckily 
dropyed one of the notes, which he did not miss till he had reached the coun 
ting-house of his employers.§ The junior partner of a thriving manufacturing 
house happened to observe it immediately after the loser had departed, and, 
having picked it up unobserved, he showed it to his partners as a windfall, and 
thev agreed to regard it as a common good, and enter it as such in their books 
The loss of the note was duly advertised in the newspapers and by placard : 
the fact became universally known, and was as universally regretted ; but no 


acquainted with the extraordinary difficulties connected with the art of 


|jcarving in wood or stone 


Insprunck, August Sth, 1845. 

I have just quitted a poor cottage in this city, the inhabitant of which 
would have deeply interested you—as he has done me. This cottage con- 
sisted of one small room, the sole furniture of which was a miserable bed, 
a half-broken harpsichord, and a wooden bench, on which lay certain 
pieces of wood, and tools for carving it. This room is the abode of an old 
man, seventy years of age, named Kleinhaus, who suffers under the cruel- 
lest privation to which humanity is subject, but who, by patience and per- 
‘severance, has gained a victory over adverse circumstances, which must ex- 
cite the wonder and admiration of all who hear of them. 

At the age of five years, Kleinhaus was attacked by small-pox, which 
inet him stone-blind. Before this period, he had been accustomed constant- 


ly to play with those small figures carved in wood, which are so numerous 
‘lin the cottages of the Tyrol, and had on more than one occasion got hold 
llof a knife and tried to carve one for himself. On finding himself depriv- 
ed of light, and of the power of looking upon his favorite playthings, he 
was constantly thinking with delight of the traits of the various figures of 
virgins and saints which he had attempted to imitate, and was never easy 
but when he had one of them in his hands, fee/ing them all over, and, as 
it were, trying to see them with his fingers. By dint of this constant hand- 
ling, he came at length to be so familiar with the relative proportions, po- 
sitions, &c., of the objects of his attention, that he could, by the touch alone, 
tell with great accuracy whether any figure presented to him, whether in 
wood, in bronze, or in marble, possessed the requisite qualities and pro- 
portions of a work of art. 

When Kleinhaus found that he had acquired this extraordinary power of 
touch—which, in the case of the objects in question, almost stood him in 


| 


trace of it was ever discovered. The very men who had app opriated it, joined) | stead of the sense he had lost—he beihought himself whether he could not, 


heartly in deploring the misrortune of the poor clerk. upon whom it was known) 


by the aid of the same faculty, execute what he felt that he could so justly 


that the loss would fall. When all efforts had failed, J. S. was obliged to| appreciate. 
make up the sum to his employers, out of a little fund which he had aceumula-|| “at this time, he had lost both his parents. and was utterly destitute of 
ted as a provision for a lunatic daughter. Worse still ; the saan any means of support; and the alternative which presented themselves to 


preyed upon his spirits. He fell into ill health, and soon after died, leaving a 
destitute family. 

For twenty years, the trio who had divided the hundred pounds pitilessly, 
beheld the struggles of the poor widow and her children. At length their! 
copartnery was dissolved, and the junior partner, in consulting his legal agent. | 
Mr. W., as to some details of that transaction, jiucidentally stated that he had, 
hardly got his fair share of that hundred-pound note which he had picked up, 
twenty years ago, Little more passed at that time ; but, about three months 
after, Widow B., the surviving child of poor S, who had lost the note, having. 
occasion to consult the same legal gentleman, made allusion to that circum 
stance as what had produced the ruin of her father’s family. Struck with the 
coincidence of time, place, and the sum lost, Mr. W. made further inquiries, | 
and the result was, that he recommended Mrs B. to call upon the principal! 
partner of the dissolved concern, and ask pointedly if a member of his house 
had ever found a hundred-pound bank note, and if the sum had been credited 
to cash in their books. 

The poor woman acted according to direction, and by the person to whom! 
she applied, was ordered to quit his house, and never trouble him again on such) 
asubject. Not daunted by this repulse, Mr. W. caused his poor protegee to! 
apply to Mr. B., the principal partner of the house by which her father had) 
been employed, requesting that he would kindly exert himself to see justice, 
done to her. Mr Bb. wasa benevolent, as well as conscientious man ; he had) 
ever regretted the fate of poor S., and he now felt the deepest indignation at. 
the trio whom, from the report of Mr. W., he believed to have apprepriated 
the note. He applied by letter, and personally, for the restoration of the’ 
money ; but met only shuffling denials and refusals. A rupture then took place. 
between the parties, and, with Mr. B’s concurrence, 4 summons was served by! 
W. upon the three partners of the dissolved firm, narrating ail the circumstan-) 
ces of the case, and concluding for the value of the missing note, with interest | 
and expenses. An agent was employed in defence ; but, happily, like Mr. W., 
he was an bonest man. Mr. M. observing something suspicious in the case, 
assembled the three partners in his chamber, where a conversation somewhat 
like the following took place : 

Mr. M. Weil, gentlemen, your defence in this case, what is it? 

Trio. Oh, there is no proof that the parsuer’s father lost amy note, or that! 
we found the one he lost. 

M. Did any of you find a Royal Bank L.100 note at the time and place stated 
in the summons! 

Trio. Ah; but what proof is there that it is the one he lost, if indeed he 
lost any note? 

M. Did you at the time know of the advertisements and reward narrated in’ 
the summons! 

Trio. Oh, we cannot remember these far-back stories. 

M. Yes; but | see you do not deny them, and {| wish to know if you your-| 
selves advertised the finding of the note, as was clearly your duty as honest} 
men? 
Trio No; and surely there was no law of the land which obliged us to 
do so. 

M. Well, gentlemen, I tell vou frankly that this seems to me an ugly affair, 
and you had better settle it, for certainly [ shall not defend you. 

Struck with the straightforward honesty of their own agent, the portuers) 
could not resist his advice. The opposite agent, Mr. W., was sent for, and 
asked what rate of interest he demanded. He answered to Mr. M.,* What | 
ever you, sir, as agent for the defenders, think fair.’ * Then,’ said M., ‘I fix 
it at bank interest ;* and the matter was immediately settled. 

Thus was a monstrous wrong, which had been inflicted by individuals of a 
class held generally in respect, redressed by the honesty and zeal of two mem- 
bers of a profession often spoken of as wholly predatory and vile. Could any, 
thing show us in a more expressive light the necessity of caution in ap, lying 
general characters to large bodies of men * 


Riscellaneous Articles. 


A VISIT TO THE BLIND SCULPTOR OF THE TYROL. 
There is at present existing in the Tyrol a phenomenon connected with 
art which probably stands alone in the history of the world—no other than| 
a carver in wood, who, having been stone blind from the age of five years, 
nevertheless produces statues, groups, and heads, of extraordinary merit as. 
works of art, and even portraits of individuals that are excellent fikenesses.| 
The following extract from the letter of a recent traveller in the Tyrol will! 


|toes of one of the best-spent days of all my travels. 


him were, to beg, or to hit upon some method by which he could with his 
own hands provide himself with the means of subsistence. He determined 
to adopt the latter ; accordingly he procured a piece of wood and a chisel, 
ind set to work to produce one of those images, with the form of which 
his touch had rendered him so familiar. His first efforts were as difficult 
ind painful as they were abortive ; often did a false stroke of bis chisel, or 
a too vigorous one, destroy the work of many long and laborous days. Any 
me but himself would have been disconraged by his repeated failures, in- 
to abar.doning his strange design. But this poor and solitary peasant was 
gifted by nature with an indomitable power of will, and a deep love of art, 
for itself alone, apart from the mere worldly good he might hope to derive 
from its practice. Briefly, after innumerable eflorts, nore or less success- 
ful, Kleinhaus attained that extraordinary firmness and iggy. of hand 
which enabled him te work out, step by step, and bit by bit, the entire de- 
tails of the figure on which he was employed, even to the contour of the 


‘jlimbs, and the traits of the countenance. Nay, incredible as it may seem, 


he has actually arrived at the power of first impressing upon his own mind 
by the touch, and then transferring them to wood, the traits of individual 
countenances, so as to produce portraits that are striking likenesses! In 
the museum of insprunck, there is a bust of the Emperor Ferdinand, cut 
in wood by the hand of Kleinhaus, from a marble bust of a German sculp- 
tor, and which is said to be as good a likeness as the original bust modelled 
trom the life. There is also in his own cottage a bust of one of his rela- 
tions, which is still more extraordinary, since it was produced from mere- 
ly passing his hands over the living face of the individual represented, and 
the likeness of which is said to be perfect. 

Kleinhaus, though he has, as I have said, attained the allotted age of 
man, is perfectly upright, robust, and healthy. In his face there is an ex- 
pression of-yreat sweetness and beneficence ; and every day of his peace- 


‘}ful life is employed in working at his art, as industriously as he did in the 


days of his youth. He has, during his long career, executed no less than 
three hundrea and fifty figures of the Saviour, of various sizes, and a hun- 


\|dred heads of Madonnas and Saints; and he showed me in his workshop a 
j!crucifixion, three feet in height, to which he has adapted a machinery of 


his own invention, which causes the head of the Christ slowly to raise itself 
from the breast, open the eyes and the lips, gradually shut them, aad drop 
the dying head again on the breast, in the agony of the last Passion, 

It is not very creditable to the countrymen of this indefatigable artist 
that he is as poor now as when he commenced his extraordinary career. By 
ind vy, they will doubtless erect a inonument to his memory ; at present, 
they leave him to subsist from day to day on the results of his labor. 

In the meantime, however, the poor and still solitary artist has been gift- 
ed by heaven with alight and happy heart, which no vain desires agitate, 
and no empty ambition troubles. His (houghts are entirely occupied by the 
work on which he is engaged ; and lis happy dreams are filled by the ce- 
lestial images it is his delight to represent. 

In looking at this remarkable old man, as he was chiselling a saintly 
group of infinite grace and expression, | could not help thinking of the 
deaf Beethoven, when in the act of creating his wonderful compositions. 
But Kleinhaus has a consolation, which was wanting to the great composer, 


| feel,” said he to me, * in its minutest details, every piece of sculpture 


which is presented to me, and every one which I execute myself, and ap- 
preciate and enjoy its qualities precisely the same as if they were preseat 
to my bodily sight.” 

By the bye, Kleinhaus has himself composed both the music and words 
f a sort of canticle, or hymn, (which he sang to me, accompanying himself 
on his old harpsichord,) expressive of the resignation he feels under his 
sad deprivation. 

When the noble old man had finished his hymn, I could not help seizing 
both his hands with an uncontrollable emotion, On quitting him, I took 


|with me, at the moderate price he fixed upon them, the only two finished 


figures that remained in his workshop; and [ shall retain them as memen- 
London Court Journal. 


National Sports.—On the very same day that seven bulls wery slaughtered 
before the Queen of Spain, fifteen men were butchered in the streets of Madrid ; 
another proof that Spaniards are treated in their country like beasts, only not 
half so well. The rate of exchange of human life in Svan seems to be, I 
bull =2 men. When are these national sports to cease ' Her Spanish Ma- 
jesty forgets that what may be very good sport to her is death to others. She 
sould be careful, for she is teaching her people one of those games, at which, 


be read with strong interest by all classes, but especially by those who are 


|]:t is said, two can play. 
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THE SLAVE MARKET. ‘table, and they succeeded by this mancuvre. in turning Rubini and the others, 
From the Countess Hahn-Hahn’s “ Letters from the Orient.” | who were leaving the house in @ most unequivocal Italian fury, 

The profane eye of the Frank is not held worthy of a sight of the sacred | i‘ had been fortunate enough to be inc'uded in the invitation, and, with one 
place ; but the Bakschich unprofanes us, and whilst the negotiation still pends. ortwo foreign diplomatic men, I followed Grisi, and her amused friend to a 
a Jew advances, and places his hand on his forehead with a peculiar movemen’.| s ».all room on the low: r floor, that seemed 10 be the house Keeper's pariour. 
and seems to say, ‘ I lay my forehead humbly in the dust of your feet ;”’ au) Here supper was set for six (in luding the man who had played the piano), and 
then he offers his services in any case; if not for slaves, then for shawls still on the side table stood every variety of wine and fruit, and there was nothing 


for vobacco ; strictly faithful to the officious, trafficing syirit of his nation. 
Franks, however, may not purchase slaves: itis a privilege that belongs to 
the Turks exclusively. Now we enter eagerly, filled with curiosity and ex: 
pectation, a paradise of houris. The place itself is not very inviting, an ir-| 
regular space surrounded by damp galleries. Iu these galleries sit the sales 
men with coffee and chibouque, the overseers, the purchasers, and the simply. 
curious ; and in the narrow, dark, low chambers, which have a door and grated! 
window opening to the galleries, are kept the noble wares. One group is 
placed in the middle of the court for inspection, or rather seated, for they are 
squatted upon mats as usual. J,et us contemplate them. Oh horror! dread- 
ful revolting sight ! Summon your whole fauulty of imagination! Picture to 
yourself monsters ; and yuu still fail to conceive such objects as yon negresses. 
from whom your outraged eye recoils with loathing. But the Georgians, the 
Circassians ! the loveliest women in the world—where are they? Not here. 
No ; dearest brother, the white slaves are kept separate in Tophana ; thence 
they are conducted to the harem for inspection, and only by the greatest favour, 
and under especial escort, can you be admitted to a view of them. Here are 
only blacks, and with the monstrous spectacle you must fain content yourself. 
There they sit. A coarse gray garment envelopes the figure. colour- 
ed glass coloured glass beads the neck; the hair is cat short. You are 
struck first with the depressed forehead squeezed over the eye-brows. 
as in the Cretians ; then with the large, rolling, inexpressive eve? then, with 
the nose, innocent of a bridge, a great misshapen mass ; then, with the mouth, 
and the frightful anima! formation of projecting jawbone, and gaping black lips 
(red lips on the Moor is an European fancy which reality does not sanction) ; 
then, with the long-fingered, apelike hands, and hideous colourless nails ; then: 
with the meagre spindle-shanks and projecting heel ; then, the most of all, 
with the incredible animalisin of the whole thing, form and expression com 

bined. The colour varies. Here itis bright black, there somewhat brown ; 
and here, again, greyish. They yive out uo sigus of $life ; they stare at us 


with the same unconscious gaze that they fix upon each other. A purchaser 


approaches, examines them ; women-buyers make their remarks upon them 
They are indifferent to all They are measured in their length and breadth, 
'ke a bale of goods ; scanned. tried in their hands, hips feet, teeth, like a 
| + se; they submit to everything without dislike, without anger, without sor 


lin the supper, at least, to make us regret the table we had left. With a most 
imperative gesture, and rather au amusing atiempt at English, Grisi ordered 
the servants out of the room and locked the door, and from that moment the con- 
versation commenced and continued in their own musical, passionate, and en- 


‘ergetic Italian My long residence n that country had made me at home in 


‘it: every one pre-ent spuke it fluently ; ant | had an opportunity | might never 
‘have again, of seeing with what abandonment these children of the sen throw 
aside rank and distinction (vet without forgetting it), and join with those who 
|are their superiors in every circumstance of life in the gaieties of a chance 
‘hour. Out of their own country, these singers would probably acknowledge no 
\higher rank than that of the kind and gifted lady who was their guest; yet 
‘with the briefest apology at finding the room toocold after the heat of the 
concert, they put on their cloaks and hats as safeguards to their lungs (more 
valuable to them than to others, and as most of the cloaks were the worse 
for travel, and the hats opera-hats with two corners, the grotesque contrast 
|with the diamonds of one lady and the radiant beauty of the other, may easily 
‘be imagined. Singing should be hungry work, by the knife and fork they 
played ; and between the excavations of truffle pies and the bumpers of cham- 
‘pagne and burgundy, the words were few. Lablache appeared to be an estab- 
‘lished drol!, and every syllable he found time to utter was received with the 
‘most unbounded laughter. Rubini could not recover from the slight he con- 
ceived put upon him and his profession by the separate table; and he contin- 
ually reminded Grisi, who, by this time, had quite recovered her good humour, 
that the night before supping at Devonshire House, the Duke of Wellington 
had held her gloves on one side, while bis grace, their host, attended to her on 
the other. *‘ E vero!” said Ivanhoff, with a look of modest admiration at the 
prima donna. “ E vero, e bravo!” cried Tamburini, with his sepulehral talking 
‘tone, much deeper then his singing. ** Si, si, si! bravo! echoed all the com- 
pavy ; andthe haughty and happy actress nodded all round with a radiant 
smile and repeated, in her silver tones, ** Grazie ! cart amici! grazie!” 

As the servants had been turned out, the removal of the first course was 
managed in pic nic fashion ; and when the fruit and fresh bottles of wine were 
‘set upon the table by the attaches and younger gentiemen, the health of the 
'princess who honoured them by her presence was proposed in that language, 
which it seems to me, is more capable than all others of expressing affectionate 


‘ow. It is much that the exhibition proceeds with decency, that is to say, the jand respectful devotion, All uncovered and stood up, and Grisi, with tears in 


so-called decency, the creatures do not lay aside their garments, which reach 
from the neck down to the calf of the leg. Now they are selected, bid for, 
cheapened ; do buyer aud seller agree, the slave departs with her master or 
mistress ; do they not, she seats herself again upon the mat, unconcerned 
about her fate. Say, brother, how do you like it?’ I honestly confess that, in 
the whole proceeding, nothing so shocked me as the creature's hideousness ; 
and that the majestic king vulture at Schonbrunn inspired me with more com- 
passion for bis captivity than | feel for the slavery of these my fellow mortals. |. 
ask inyself internally, * [s it possible that a Sappho, an Aspasia, a Mary! 
Stuart, and other miracles of mind and beautycan be made of the same sex 
as these?” And, with great confidence I answer, For a woman) 
without intelligence is no longer a woman, bat, alas! [I have no more appro 

priate word—a ma/e, and this contains too much of tenderness and caressing 
for my meaning ; she becomes simply une femelle. Place in your mind such 


a negress by the side of an Aspasia, and you may perceive it, how far asunde? | 


‘her eyes, kissed the hand of her benefactress and friend, and drank her health, 
‘in silence. It isa polite and common accomplishment in Italy to ‘improvise 
\verse, and the lady I speak of is well known among her immediate friends for 
ia singular facility in this beautiful art. She reflected a moment ortwo with 
ithe moisture in her eyes, and then commenced low and soft, a poem, of which 
\it would be difficult, nay, impossible, to convey in English an idea of its music 
land beauty. It took us back to Italy, to its heavenly climate, its glorious arte, 
its beauty, and its ruins, and concluded with a line of whieh I remember the 
jsentiment to have been—out ef Italy every land is exile!" The glasses were 
raised as she ceased, and every one repeated after her— Fuori d’ Italia tutto 
ceoilio!” -* Ma!” cried out the fat Lablache, bolding up his glass of cham- 
jpagne, and looking through it with one eye. siams ber esiliati gua [but 
iwe are well exiled here !’’] and, with a word of drollery, the party recovered 
its gayer tone, and the humour and wit flowed on brilliantly as before. 

The house had long beeu still, and the last carriage belonging to the company 


hie the human families ; how wide the gulf which separates two such beings above stairs had rolled from the coor, when Grisi suddenly remembered a bird 
We are all of dust, and to dust we shall return ; but, for the few years which that she had lately bought, of which she proceeded to give us a description, 
I have tolive, ! am truly grateful to my Creator that it has pleased him te that probably penetrated to every corner of the silent mansion. It was a mock- 
vouchsafe me a dusty integument that is at least whic. ‘ing bird, that had been kept two years in the opera house, and between the 
—— ‘rehearsal and performance, had learned parts of everything it had overheard. 

GRIsI AT THE EXILE’S SUPPER. iit was the property of the woman who took care of the wardrobes. Grisi had 

I was at ore of those private concerts given at au enormous expense, during accidentally seen it, and immediately purchased it for two guineas. How much 
the opera season, at which “ assisted’ Julia Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, Tambur- of embellishment there was in her imitation of her treasure I do not know : 
ini and (vanhotf Grisi came in the carriage of a foreign lady of rank, who| but certainly the whole power of her wondrous voice, passion, and knowledge 
had dined with her, and she walked into the room like an empress. She was jof music, seemed drunk up at once in the wild. various, difficult, and rapid 
dressed in the plainest white with her glossy hair put smooth from her brow, mixture of the capricious melody she undertook First came, without the 
and a single white japonica dropped over one of her temples. The lady who |vassage which it usvally terminates, the long, throat-down, gurgling, water- 
brought her chaperoned her during the evening, as if she bad been her daugh.. ‘toned trill, in which Rubini (but for the bird and its mistress, it seemed to me 
ter, and under the excitement of her own table and the kindness of her friend. would have been inimitable : then right upoa it, as if it were the beginning of 
she sung with the rapture and a freshet of glory (if one may borrow a word a bar, and in the most unbreathing continuity, followed a brilliant passage from 


from the Mississippi) which set all hearts on fire. She surpassed her most ap | 
plauded hour on the stage—for it was worth her while. The audience wae 
composed almost exclusively of those who are not only cultivated judges, but 
who sometimes repay delight with a present of diamonds. Lablache shook 
she house to its foundations in his turn; Rubini ran through his miraculous 
compass with the ease, truth, and melody for which his singing is unsurpassed : 
Tamburini poured his rich and even fulness on the ear; and Russian fvanhoff.| 
the one southern singing bird who has come out of the north. wiredrew his fine 
and spiritual notes, ti!] taey who had been flushed, and tearful and silent when’ 
the others had sung, drowned his voice in the poorer applause of exclamation 
and surprise. 

The concert was over by twelve, the gold and silver paper bills of the per- 
formance were turned into fans and every one was waiting till supper should 
be announced—the prima donna still sitting by her friend, but surrounded by 
foreign attaches, and in the highest elation atherown success. The dcors cf 
an inner suite of rooms was thrown open at last, and Grisi’s cordon of admir 
ers prepared to follow her in, and wait on herat supper. At this moment, one 
of the powdered menials of the house stepped up, and informed her very res- 

ectfully “that supper was prepared in a separate room for the singers!” 

edea, in her most tragic hour. never stood su absolutely the picture of hate, 
as did Grisi, for a single instant, in the centre of that aristocra'ic crowd Her 
chest swelled and rose, her lips closed over ler snowy teeth, and compressed 
till the blood left them, and for myself, 1 looked unconsciously to see where. 
she would strike. I knew, then, that there was more than fancy—there wae 
nature and capability of the real—in the imaginary passiovs she plays 80 pow | 
erfully. A laugh of extreme amusement at the scene from the Cichbere wo-, 
man, who had accompanied her, suddenly turned her humour, and she stopped, 
in the midst of a muttering of Italian, in which I could distinguish only the 
terminations, and with a sort of theatrical quickness o! transition, joined hearti- 
ly in her mirth, It was immediately proposed by this iady, however, that her-) 
self and her particular circle should join the insulted prima donna at the lower, 


ithe ‘* Barber of Seville” run into the passionate prayer of Anna Bolena in her 
‘madness, and followed bythe air of * Suontin tromba intrepida,” the tremen- 
dous duet inthe “ Purftani,” between Tamburini and Lablache. Up to the 
sky, and down to the earth again—away with the note of the wildest gladness. 
and back upon a note of the most touching melancholy—if the bird but half 
equals the imitation of his mistress, he were worth the jewel in a sultan’s tur- 
ban. Givlia!” Giulietta!’’  Gioliettina!” cried out one and another, 
as she ceased, expressing, in their Italian diminutives, the love and delight she 
had inspired by her incowparable execution. The stillness of the house in the 
occasional pauses of conversation reminded the gay party, at last, that it was 
wearing late. The door was unlocked, and the half-dozen sleepy footmen 
hanging about the hall were despatched for the cloaks and carriages: the 
drowsy porter was roused trom his deep leathern dormeuse, and opened the 
door, aud broad upon the street lay the cold grey light of a summer's morn- 
‘ing.— Withs's Loiterings of Travel. 


A SINGER WITHOUT A VOICE. 

Few of our readers who have reached middle life will not recollect the name 
of Mainvielle Fodor ; many of them will remember her, as perbaps the most 
extraordinarily gifted female singer that ever graced the boardsof our Italian 
opera. The range of her voice included two octaves and a half ; its exquisite 
iquality was still more rere than the extent of its register ; and her style, me- 
thod, and expression have probably never been equalled, either before * time 
orsince. Perhaps no better proof of this latter proposition can be offered than 
the fact that she gave equal felicity of expression, aud an equally characteristic 
effect, to the profound sen'iment and passion of Mozart, aud the captivating 
brillianc y of Rossini ; which certainly cannot be said of any other prima dona of 
the last five-and-twenty years Durivg a period of ten years, Madame Main- 
vielle Fodor was the delight of all the musical dilettanti of Europe, and her 
success In certain cheracters was altogether without precedent. During one 
season at Vienna, she played Scmiramide sixty times successively, and to an 
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equally numerous and delighted audience the sixtieth time as the first ; aud at 
Venice she played the Elisabetta of Caraffa thirty-eight times successively. — 
Perhaps the most extraordinary and affecting scene that was ever witnessed oo 
a public stage was the one which closed the public career ot this remarkable 
woman, at the Jéaliens in Paris, in the season of 1825. She was at that time 
at the height of her fame and popularity, and had, at the earnest solicitation of 
M. Sostheuve de la Rochefoucault, refused a very lucrative engagement at 
Naples, and accepted one at Paris, on much less advantageous terms lu 4 pe- 
cuniary point of view. The evening arrived for her to make her entree in 
Semiramide. The theatre was crowded from the floor to the ceiling ; the 
whole musical world of Paris was present, and many of the musical celebrities 
of the rest of Europe, including Rossini, Cherubini, Choron, &c. ; and every 
one looked for a degree of success never exceeded in the annals of song. The 
curtain drew up ; the great actress—the Queen of Song—/a prima delle prime 
donne, as the Italians called her—presented herself on the scene ; and her 
majestic voice was as rich, radiant, and powerful as usual. She went through 
the first scene in the opera in a way which caused her exit to be greeted by 
ecstasies of delighted enthusiasm, amounting almost to delirium. At length 
she re-appeared, and proceeded with her part till the fifth or sixth bar of the 
first air, when suddenly the divine sounds of her voice entirely ceased—cold 
drops of perspiration started to her brow—her lips quivered and her chest was 
violently agitated. But not a sound was heard! The orchestra ceased play- 
ing—the curtain was dropped—the house was in consternation, both before and 
behind the curtain. In the former, the agitation was in some measure calmed, 
by the acting manager stating that the sudden indisposition of Madame Main- 
vielle Fodor must cause the performance to be suspended for a few minutes ; an 
announcement which in a great degree re-assured the audience, who jud 

from it that the indisposition was one of no moment. In the meantime, the 
dressing room of the prima donna was a scene of indescribable confusion and 
dismay ; for all present were convinced that her voice was utterly gone ; and 
she herself exhibited her despairing belief that such was the case, by flinging 
her arms about in the wildest manner, striking ber face, tearing her hair, and 
exhibiting every sign of distress by those audible cries which usually indicate 
mental suffering, but of which it was evident that she was now physically in- 
eapable. And the friends who were present were scarcely less incapacitated 
by their grief from expressing the amvunt of it. Rossini fairly wept ; and 
Choron (who had a strong seuse of religion) had fallen upon his knees, and was 
begging her to calm her sgitation, and trust in God, who could never, he said, 
have given her so wonderful an organ only to destroy it in an instant, without 
apparent cause, and without warning Meantime she uttered not a sound, and 
ouly replied to their tears aud remonstrances by pressing the hand of each. 
By this time more than a quarter of an hour had elapsed, and the house was 


growing impatient, and even violent, in its demand to be informed of the sing-|| - 


er's actual condition. At this moment the acting manager entered the dressing) 
room of Fodor, and stated the impossibility of any longer delaying to reply to 
the public impatience, and he added that he was about to announce to the 
audience that the performance could not proceed. The effect which this de- 
claration produced on the sufferer was prodigious, and in some soit terrific. 
The colour came to her face, her eyes flashed fire, ehe rose from where she 
had been sitting, her lips moved couvulsively, and at length she cried out, in a 
loud, full and resounding voice—* Draw up the curtain-—I will sing !” “« Saved ! 
saved !” cried Rossini, embracing her. ‘* Heaven has had pity on our grief !” 
exclaimed the pious Choron. The curtain was again raised—the theatre trem- 
bled with the shouts of applause that greeted the cantatricc—then a profound 
silence of expectant interest aud curiosity succeeded,and she went through the 
remainder of the opera with an effect equal, if not superior to anything that 
had ever before been heard from ber. As the curtain fell on the last scene, the 
excited and exhausted singer fainted and fell to the ground. She was speedily 


recovered, but again her voice was goue—never to return ! 
Court Journal. 


Foreign Summary. 


Earl Spencer, better known here »s Lord Althorp, expired, at his seat, Wies- 
ton Hall, on the Ist instant. He filled the post of Chancellor of the Exche- 
ver, and leader of the House of Commons, during the adminstrations of Lords 


rey and Melbourne. In the public events of the last dozen years he has taken, 


little share ; his appearance in the House of Lords was unfrequent ; he sunk 
the party man in the farmer ; and for the breeding of cattle and the rearing 
of produce, he owned no superior. 

The death of David Maclver, Esq., of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, took place at Gateacre, near Liverpool, on the 
28th ult, 

Increasep Vatvue or Raitways.—The improvement in the incomes of ex- 
isting railways still continues, and during the last two months amount to up- 
wards of £200,000 on comparison with the corresponding two months of 1844 
The lines which have reduced their fares most liberally are the greatest gainers. 
At this rate of increase of income the value of the railway property of the 
country is becoming greater by upwards of £2,000,000 sterling per month. 


The railway mania increases. Jt is now a national epidemic, and threatens 
to engulph every other species of business. Attention is now directed to the 
derangement of the monetary system of the country, contingent upon this 
absurd system of speculation.—The Accountant-General has a reckoning in 
store for these speculators in moonshine capital ; he will shortly require a de- 
posit of ten per cent. to be paid on the amount of each share, and some thirty 


or forty millions must be taken out of circulation to comply, in this respect,| 


with the requirements of the law. 

Improvepo Locomorive —A new engine, called the Condor, has lately been 
constructed for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company, by their 
superintendant engineer, Mr. Durance. The improvements consist in having a 
double firebox, the combustible gases being consumed in the second, which 
would otherwise escape in an unconsumed state. By this means a consider 
able increase of heating power is obtained, and conpogpeatly an increased speed. 
We understand that the fuel used is coal, instead of coke. 


A letter from Salonica states, that a curious phenomenon has been observed 


at Aeci-Aurethisar, a village eight leagues from that town ; a rather extensive! 


lake has instantaneously transformed itself into a salt pond, and it now contains 
an abundance of salt of the firet quality. 
Geauany —Berlin, Sept. 23.—There is no doubt that the Zollverein will 


ultimately determine on aaeeuning mann duties on iron, cloths, li 


in fact, almost all other articles. 
against England. 


| The religious agitation remains pretty much in the same state. Upon the 
'\whole, however, perhaps Ronge, the apostle of the new fath, has increased the 
|number of his adherents. Our government views his proceedings with great 
| disapprobation, as does all the other Goveraments of Germany ; and they are 
ldecarmined to discourage it as much as possible. A recent order fre all 
| the Ministerial departments of this couutry declares thai anv official yiving it 
jcountenance, or any other of the new religious sects shall be dismissed. 
|| Swirzertann.—Geneva, Sept. 23.—The Government of Berne having ob- 
\itained a vote of confidence froin the Grand Council, the radical or revolutionary 
| party are much discouraged. The moral effect of the vote wil be very great, 
|Berne being at the head of what are called the liberal cantons of Switzerland, 
and as Berne has resolved that the law shall be maintained and carried out 
strictly, the other cantons will no doubt, resolve the same thing ; so that a 
brief period of repose may be looked for. 

Ivaty.—Naples, Sept. 23.—Our Government has commenced, or is about 

to commence, negociations for a treaty of commerce with the United States. 
The basis of the treaty offered by Naples will be a very extensive reduction of 
unport duties and other commercial facilities. Such treaties have already been 
made with England and France, and will be eutered into with as many other 
|countries as possible. 
(| Russia.—St. Petersburgh, Sept. 16.—The Russian army, in retiring within 
|jits lines, had to act invariably on the defensive against the mountaineers of 
Caucasus. The latter laid for them in unexpected places, and annoyed them 
from behind barriers in a dreadful manner. 


An immense establishment exists in this city for the manufacture of locomo- 
tives for the different lines of railway now in progress. It is in the hands of 
Messrs. Eastwick and Harrison, of Philadelphia. They employ 3500 men, 
Russians, Americaus, English and Germans. 

Beever Bricapicr Genera W. K. Armisteap, colonel of the United 

States 3d regiment of artillery, died on the 13th inst, after a protracted illness, 
at Upperville, Virginia. 
General Armistead entered the army, a second lieutenant of engineers, more 
than forty-two years ago, and in his long career was uniformly distinguished for 
correct military deportment and the highest moral excellence. For many 
years he was the chief of the corps of engineers, whence he was transferred to 
the head of a marching pean ; and, as a general officer, had, for a caim- 
paign, (1840-°41) the chief command in the war against the Florida Indians. 


Wantep,—The first volume of the Anglo American, for which a liberal 
price will be paid. 
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By the Mail Steamer, Hibernia, via Halifax, we have our European files to 
jthe 4th inst. There is a considerable quantity of small news, but not much of 
junportance. The Hibernia brought upwards of 100 passengers. 

The Royal family have left Osborne house, on the Isle of Wight, and have 
taken up their sojourn in the princely castle of Windsor for the winter, or at 
least until the opening of Parliament “ for the dispatch of business,”’ which 
will not be before February next. We are happy to learn that her Majesty's 
late progress on the Continent has resulted in good health and spirits, and we 
trust that having now done *‘the handsome thing "’ to oblige her illustrious 
cousort, she will not be in a hurry to go again among the princelings of Ger- 
many, to have her purse emptied aud her generosity traduced. 

The accounts concerning the Corn crops are not improved, and the reality 
of the apprehensions is made visible through the anxiety respecting the orders 
for foreign grain, the eager purchases of foreign flour, &c. 

But there is another mischief ripening in England, which, if not checked by 
timely ministerial interposition will result in great disaster and confusion. We 
allude to the Railroad mania, which is proceeding with a feverish haste and fu- 
rious monomania, startling to look upon. We have had frequent occasion to 
remark, when alluding to the Cotton market, and to commercial and manufac- 
turing speculations, that England had at length profited by deep and repested 
experience, and that since the memorable year 1837 the capitalists had resolved 
upon abstaining from excesses, and would drive a careful prudent traffic. This 
has hitherto been the case with them, and hence the very moderate fluctuations 
in the prices both of raw and manufactured material, avd the steady sales for 
jwhich the last few years have been remarkable. But, all at once, cupidity has 
given birth to a monster, chiefly remarkable for the rapidity of its growth, and 
for the avidity with which it is followed by all ranks and classes of people, who 
prostrate themselves at its shrine and make offering of all they possess in the 
miserable hope that it will be returned to them manifold. The schemes and 
the jobbing consequent upon such a state of things are most extensively rami- 
fied, the delusions thet are practised, the insane expectations which are raised, 
the factitious risings and fallings of scrip, in stocks which actually do not and 
may never exist, evidence a spirit of gambling of most desperate character ; and 
as, ainoug the immense flock of geese thus gathered together some few foxes 
have found their way, we must not be surprised that considerable mischief is 
done, although the covcourse of the deluded sufferers is so great that the ab- 
stractions do nut lessen the apparent bulk of the mass. 

Eagerness is the great encourager of bubbles, therefore bubbles, and gross 
ones, will be found in no small measure among projects the carrying out of 
which is estimated at three hundred millions sterling, but which if legislatively 
authorised would not be finished for seventy-five per cent, beyond that amount. 
A crash will almost inevitably ensue in the course of next year, and they will 

wise who betimes shall withdraw themselves out of the vortex. Already 


increases will be principally levelled|(* men of straw” in great numbers are ascertained to have a deep interest in 


schemes now on foot, and when the expenses of those which shall be re- 
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jected are required to be paid up, their property will be nil, and themselves for 
the greater part ‘non sunt inventus.” 

It was a wise resolution to require a per centage on every estimate to be 
lodged inthe hands of the Accountant General, as security for the bona fide 
of each project, before its discussion in the legislature ; that resolution may 
save much mischief. As for the alarm respecting the withdrawal of so mach 
currency from circulation, it is but a bugbear; whatever is taken up will be 
re issued, and it will in fact be only taking real securities for the advance in- 
stead of “ promises to pay.” That part of the transactions is as clear as a, b, 
c, and would it were the worst; for, leaving swindlers and moneyless adven- 
turers out of the question, we are surprised that the infuriate multitude for 
Railroad making can shut their eyes to the tens of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds which are absorbed by projectors, solicitors, engineers, 
surveyors, parliamentary agents and such like, whose direct interest it is to 
keep this * kiln in a low,” and who in great numbers are accumulating riches 
whilst they laugh at their dupes. 

It is probable that the last session of the present parliament is at hand, and 
it will well become Sir Robt. Peel and his coadjutors to weigh attentively both 
what has been done and what remains to be done, for his position is a critical 
one. What an immense change has come over the domestic polity of the Bri- 


tish empire since he assumed the office of prime minister! What an alteration 
in the practice of foreign trade, what an improvement in the perceptions of, 
practical agriculturists, what misgivings in the minds of ultra corn-law protec- 
tors, what a confusion to the repealers, what fluctuations in public feeling as to 
his own public measures, what an onus will be placed upon him should a mone- 
tary disaster take place at or just before the dissolution of Parliament, what 
cavils and heartburnings will take place during the canvass, upon the subjects 
of India, and China, and Texas, and Oregon, and all the other small fry of po- 
litical discussion and dispute, how many of his present adherents may stand 
firm in their principles, how many may bend to the blast, who may be the next 
to guide the helm of the State if it should be wrested from his grasp, and by 
what policy may his possible successor be himself guided. Nor does it much 
less behoove the several members of the present Parliament to take a retro 
spective view of their words, actions, and votes. The last session of a Par- 
liament is one that generally calls up somewhat of a review, the venal with the 
object of making their peace with their constituents ere it be too late, the con- 
scientious in order to be prepared to vindicate their public conduct if it should 
be questioned. All will have to ponder over the signs of the times, and to 
adapt their future proposed measures to the changes in social and political life 
which are constantly occurring. Among the subjects which will press them 
selves most strongly on their attention will be found Free Trade and the Corn 
Laws, the one indeed being but the precursor of the other. Of the first, the 
British people—and the British Exchequer too—have already begun to feel the 
good effects, and with regard to the second it is no longer a question that it is 
the prevailing opinion out of doors, although its antagonists in Parliament are 
not yet overthrown. By Free Trade, let us say once for all, we by no means 
would be understood to mean the abrogation of all duties on foreign imports ; 
revenue itself forbids that, and indeed national self defence imposes the neces. 
sity of it; but not to the extent to which it is too often carried, and wise na 
tions would do well to accommodate each other, and make liberal commercial 
treaties, fur there is no controverting the abstract principle of Smith, that the 
less commerce is restricted by imposts the more it will thrive and the better it 
will before a!! parties. 

With regard to the Corn Laws, it is probable that the winter before us will 
test their efficacy or their mischief; but the public mind is already in a great 
measure made up concerning them. The Premier also has given certain indi. 
cations of change in his sentiments, though we believe he has entertained 
altered notions thereon during the greater part of last session, and the landlords 
are making “talks” of educating the agricultural part of the population. The 
landlords, in fact, are ready to do anything but either of the two things most 
essential to agricultural prosperity, to wit, reduced rents, or long leases; the 
latter is undoubtedly the best both for the farmer and for the country, for it 
would encourage the tenant to lay out capital, try experiments,and make improve. 
ments. This letting of farms from year to year, is a dead lock upon the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, and no talk of educating can open it; but it isa 
check upon independence of thought, it is a hold which the landlord has upon 
his tenant’s elective rights, and in the present position of things he does not 
like to give it up. But the fate of the system is sealed, a revolution is at 
hand, corn laws and tenantry will have to be given up as untenable policy, and 
“ the wisdom of our ancestors’ must give place to the positive convictions of, 


our own day. 
Instead of our own remarks upon Ireland, we give in another place a clever 


article from the London “ Spectator,” the most independent and perhaps the}; 


most enlightened journal of our times. It is painful to observe that the impar 
tial conduct of the first minister of the crown should have alienated so large a 
portion of his political adherents as that which we observe of the Orange party 
in Ireland. ‘The conduct of Mr. Watson was quite as faulty as that of the 
Irish magistracy who assisted at Repeal meetings. The Orange Association 
had already been declared illegal, and it was indispensable to the public cha- 
racter of the Minister to deal forth equal justice on both sides. 

The British publie have sustained a Joss in the death of Earl Spencer, better 
and more truly known as the “ honest Lord Althorp,” once the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom in the best days of the Whigs, and subsequently 
revered as a landlord and respected as a scientific farmer. [t is probable that 


ness whatsoever might be the changes in party, for his Lordship was ever 
‘averse to the extreme of political squabbles, but he would always have possessed 
an influence with the Whigs, who looked up to him as a conscientious upholder 
of their principles and who possessed firmness without animosity. His country 
in general and his own neighbours and dependents in particular, will sincerely 
regret his decease. 

There is a schism in the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, occasioned by 
the New Colleges resolution. Precisely two thirds of the hierarchy of that 
church have come out with a protest against the measure, and with a notifica- 
tion (an unnecessary one) that they have never changed their principles or 
their opinions on the subject. The names of the two Primates are not in the 
protest, nor is there a name in it which is of real weight in the “ vexed ques- 
tion.” But this is “ beginning of the end,” and the regeneration of Ireland, 
without repeal, is more nearly at hand than the enemies of peace would wish. 
Among the Journalists of Europe, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there are actually to be found more than one entertaining grave and serious ap- 
prebensions that an important plet to revolutionise a// Europe, exists in Switzer. 
land, that land of fuss and party squabble upon religious, moral, and political 
grounds, that never satisfied, never unanimous agglomeration of wee wee re- 
publics. Not but that the position is a good one enough for the centre of a 
vastly ramified plot, seeing that it converges on Italy, on France, on Germany, 
and on Greece, and that discontented and desperate spirits may here congre. 
gate, centralize, plot, and radiate in every direction ;~-but the means ascribed 
to the confederacy, wherewith to carry out their ends are really such as think- 
ing men must smile at upon hearing. This great revolution is to be brought 
about through the agency of Atheism and Anarchy! Fifty years ago, or 
thereabouts, these two great engines of moral and political revolution were in- 
troduced into France, they had a great and sufficient trial there, a ten years 


had his life been farther extended he would never have returned to public busi- 


practical exposition of their workings, and an immense body of workers, and 

what were the results of the experiment? The annals of France during that 
period will remain one great blot in her history until the very end of time. the 
remembrance of the scenes transacted in those years will be held in abhorrence 
by all who witnessed them, till the last moments of their mortal existence, and 
the records will be read by succeeding generations of Frenchmen with feelings 
of shame. They are now held up to view, the wide world over, as beacons to 
warn the nations of the earth against such pernicious principles, and yet whilst 
the records are fresh, and the times and circumstances are in living recollec. 
tion, it is pretended that Atheism (which is the Religion of “The Fool,”) and 
Anarchy, (to which even the Savage and the Robber are superior) are to be 
the moving causes of revolution at a period unequalled in the annals of the 
world for general piety, wisdom, and good order '—The idea is supremely ridi- 
culous. 

Poor Mr. O’Connell, and still more his son John, are in a fearfultaking with 
the Ti:mes commissioner,who has had the hardihood to make remaks on the re- 
lative physique of the Celt and of the Saxon. Here is a new point of collision, 
and, trifling as it is,the agitator (like drowning men who catch at straws) siezes 
it with avidity, plays off a little indignation, and a few smart sayings, and will 
divert his followers by it from the main scent, until he have time to cudgel hig 
brains for a fresh device more a-poropos to the grand purpose. Poor man ! 
Like Don John he will adopt anything that will ‘* work mischief,” and like 
Malvolio he sets himself gravely to work to make ““M.O.A.I.” apply to 
himself and his objects. The sorest point of all is that the rent languishes 

and as it is evident, in cases'like that of the Agitator,that the less there is com. 
ing in the more needful it is to lay out, it is killing work to perceive that re- 
ceipt and expenditure are working at inverse proportion with each other. He 
will yet have either to take heart of grace and come out in sheer rebellion, or 
to clap his tail between his legs Jike a hunted fox, and say *' the devil take the 
hindmost.” Things cannot long remain as they are, for Sir Robert has taken 
his stand—a reasonable one—he grants all reasonable favors, and more even 

than they are willing to accept, but directly bars all progress in the direction 
jopposed to the constitution. They must therefore either force the passage or 
give in. 

The Cotton market shows a slight fall in prices but nothing alarming, foy 
there is a steady demand, and full employment in factories ; the truth is that 
the Railroad mania is employing all the capital that can be drawn from ordina- 
ry business. Thus we find that Iron is up to its high water mark, it can hardly 
be supplied fast envugh ; and, of the bills which were passed last session an 
immense number of them have already commenced to be in operation. The 
London * Britannia” gives the details of works fairly commenced, this esti- 
mates for which were thirty millions of pounds sterling, and which,—such are 
the improvements in these operations—will construct as much Railroad as for- 
merly cost seventy millions. 

The passing events on the European continent are of very meagre interest, 
Russia is smarting at the resistance which the brave mountaineers of the Cau- 
casus offer to her power, and is resolving to overwhelm them ; Prussia and Ger- 
many amuse themselves with religious disputations and the persecution of new 
apostles ; France is indulging in the fortifying mania, having strengthened 
Paris, it is deemed proper to do the like to the entire French coast ; Spain is 
proposing new honours to the humane Narvaez, and entertaining the royal 
suitors of the Royal house, and the rest of Europe are killing time in the best 
way they can. ‘These and a few accidents, offences,hirths, marriages, and deaths, 
make up the sum of the “ latest Intelligence.” 

Talking of births, by the bye, there has one occurred which removes still 
farther from the British crown the possession of Hanover. It could never de- 
volve to England again, save collaterally, and the birth of ason to the Crown 
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Priece Sy ei ay improbability. So much the better ; it was always scarcer of the future great artist ; for nearly two years he applied himself to 
sou rce of heart burning and dissatisfaction to the English, and they will as- study under Francois Schubert and Czerny. Before he was 19 he travelled 
suredly rejoice to believe that it is now permanently dissevered. to Bucharest, the Capital of Wallachia, where his success was a foretelling of 

— ‘his future greatness. His concerts in Jassy and Odessa were sti'l more suc- 

Automaton Curss-riaver.—An American artist has constructed an AU- \ce..fy) Jn this last named city Count Witte, General-in-Chief of the Rossian 

tomaton chess player, that has already startled several who imagined themselves! ‘cavalry, induced him to journey to St. Petersburg, where in a very few montns 
cognoscenti in the beautiful game of chess, and has even defeated some who’ he created an extraordinary sensation. He received the greatest marks of 
are considered masters in the art—or science(?) We understand that it willl \tavor from the Imperial family and received his diploma of pianiste ex/raordinaire 
shortly be publicly exhibited, but that in the meantime there is to be a private’ 1, the Russian Court from the hand of the Emperor himself. In consequence 
trial of skill, to which the most deeply initiated will be invited, and in which) jof his popularity and profitable situation, L. de Meyer remained in Russia 
some of the professors will take part. We trust our worthy friend S. may be from 1835 to 1843. At this period and at the suggestion of his brother he 
of the number. (in whose skill we have no small faith) and that we may pave went to Constantinople where the English ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, 


opportunity to witness the contest between them. Our contemporary “The 
Spirit of the Times” has a report of a game, played by the Automaton and an 
excellent Chess-player (Mr. Z.) together with remarks on different points of the 

ay. 

.,° Weask attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Mankin in our advertising 
columns. She proposes to receive the limited number of 10 or 12 pupils to be 
educated by her along with her own daughters. We believe that this lady has 
strong claims to attention, from her great qualitications for this important 
charge. 

Taz Wetsn Society.—The third Anniversary of this Society will take 
place at the Minerva Rooms, Broadway, on Tuesday next. The objects of 
the Society are deserving of encouragement, and we trust that every Welsh- 
man who wishes the prosperity of his countrymen, will be there to lend a help- 
ing hand in protecting and giving advice to the Emigrants. 


I Gittorr’s Pens.—We cannot in sheer justice, go on from day to day, 
writing with those admirable pens, so greatly to our convenience and comfort, 
without calling the attention of every one who handles a pen at all, to them. 
They are assorted to suit every hand, and every style of Caligraphy, and they 
are both lasting and cheap. See the advertisement on this head, in the proper 
columns. 

New anv Inrortant vaniety or American Coat.—We have lately tried 
a specimen of a Bituminous coal, produced in Pennsylvania, and of a quality 


which, so far as we can at present judge, far transcending any that has yet 
been brought to this market. It is called the Sharoa Coal, from the mises of 


Curtis & Boyce, and there is every reason to believe that it is admirably 
adapted for nautical steam purposes as well as for domestic and other comsuption, 
There has been but litile of it yet brought to New York, but those who feel a 
desire to try it may be enabled to find some of it at the coal yard of Wood & 
Mabbatt, corner of Chamber and Washington streets. We are informed that 
next season there will be an ample supply of this fine coal in the market, as 
the proprietors are fully prepared to furnish it to any required amount. We 
have reason to know that its qualities are highly approved of by persons com 
petent to decide thereon, and that large quantities of it could have been dis 
posed of, if it had been deemed prudent to forward it at present ; but we have 


no doubt that it will come exceedingly into demand on account of its compara-) 


tive cheapness, all things considered. 


This coal has been submitted to a careful analysis, under the examination of 


the well-approved Chemist, Mr. Jas. K. Chilton of thie city, and the following 
is the result together with a comparison with other well known coal ; viz : 

Tue Suaron Coat,(to which we have alluded above,) possesses carbon 
90,043 parts, Hydrogen 4,62 parts, Nitrogen and Oxygen 2,917 parts, and Sili- 
cia and Alumina (Ashes) 2,42 parts,—total 100 parts. 

Tue Cumptrcann Coat possesses Carbon 86,86 parts, Hydrogen 2,14 
parts, Nitrogen and Oxygen 2 parts, and Ashes 9 parts,—Total 100 parts. 

Enetisu Cannet Coat possesses Carbon 83,75 parts, Hydrogen 5,66 parts, 
Nitrogen and Oxygen 8,04 parts, and Ashes 2,55 parts,—Total 100 parts. 

BuiosssuncH Coat possesses Carbon 69,06 parts, Bitumen 18,72 parts, 
Ashes 11,23 parts, Sulpher 0,18 parts, and Water 0,81 parts,—Total, 100 
parts. 

This examination and comparison, from an approved source, will enable all 
who are in the habit of consuming large quantities of coal, to understand the 
superiority of that to which we here call the general attention. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 

This distinguished Pianist and Composer was born at Vienna on 20th of 
December, 1816. He is of a noble family, his father being State Counsellor 
and Knight at the Austrian Court. His brother Johan de Meyer formerly held 
the rank of Court physician at Constantinople and is now Court physician to 
the reigning Prince of Wallachia, and is well known in Europe as one of the 
most distinguished geologists of our age. At an early age Leopold was sen; 
to the University of Vienna, which he left in 1832 to study law. Bred up with 
high expectations and educated in luxury, he was ill-prepared to meet with the 
sudden wrench that awaited him ; by the sudden death of his father, he was 
left to the bent of his own inclination, and he determined to prosecute his 
favorite science, that of music. While quite a child he was exceedingly fond 
of the pianoforte and was continually playing anything he heard, by ear, after 
his own fashion ; and before he had reached his sixteenth year he had already 
become so wonderful an amateur performer that his company was eagerly sought 
in the most fashionable saloons of Vienna. The Emperor of Austria having’ 
heard of his success expressed a desire to listen to him ; and accordingly the 


took him under his special protection and introduced him to Abdul Medschid, 
| the Jate Sultan of Turkey. 

|| From Turkey, L. de Meyer retraced his steps to his native city, Vienna, 
|'where he gave a dozen concerts,every one of which was toa crowded audience. 
|'He was now appointed pianist to‘the Emperor of Austria by a special diploma, 
and was also made an honorary member of the Conservatoire of Vienna. 

| The wonderful pianist then visited all the German states where he created 
quite a furore In Belgium he was the rage prevailing ; as to Paris we cau 
‘hardly find expressions to give an idea of his success. His Marche Marocaine, 
which we were the first to mention here, was transferred into orchestral score 
‘by Hector Berlioz, one of the greatest and most original composers of our age. 
(La France Musicaic, which is one of the best musical papers in Europe, spoke 
jthus of Leopold de Meyer : “ This pianist can play with one finger what others 
‘cannot accomplish with both hands. It is impossible to carry either power or 
agility to a greater extent. The Marche Marocaine, the Nocturnes, Bajazet, 
Norma, Lucrezia, Le galop di bravura are the favourite pieces in which he dis- 
plays all the elegance of his peculiar manner, all the thunder of his extraordina- 
iry genius. Compared to the achievement of De Meyer the performance of all 
| others is actually frigid.”’ 

| After a most triumphant success in London, Leopold de Meyer has now 
‘come to these shores where he will doubtless receive a most brilliant receptory. 
We are personally able to say that he is not only a very great artist, but a man 
of heart and a perfect gentleman. His countenance is of a frank, animated 
and intelligent; his features are expressive of indomitab'e good spirits and 
everlasting humour. Indeed he appears to be of one of the best tempered 
men we have ever met with. In private life he is said to be an excellent 
companion, being within the best sense of the word, and an admirable mimic. 
‘From his education he is of course a man of learning and acquirement, from 
his travelling and mixing so much with the most refined circles a man of prac- 
tical knowledge and information. 

|| We cannot end this short biographical sketch without expressing our best 
“wishes for the success of the greatest pianist who has ever lived. 


Leorotp pe Meyer at tHe Park Taearre.—We have given in another 
“place a hasty biography of this very wonderful artist, we have now to speak 
lof his performances at the Park theatre. As every one is aware the first 
took place on Monday evening last. ‘The anxiety was great among the musi- 
cians of this city, for the most competent judges had already proclaimed Leo- 
‘pold de Meyer ** the pianist par excel/ence” of our age. The artist had invited 
the musical talent and several editors and liftcrateurs of the city, and gave 
' then as we understood the most admirable private concert which has ever been 
| listened to ; but unfortunately we were labouring under a severe indisposition 
land were prevented from enjoying the splendid treat. But as many of our 
‘confréres were more fortunate than we, the soiree of last Saturday was spoken 
‘of in every circle, and on Monday there was an anxious crowd at the theatre. 
‘The concert commenced with a beautiful fantasia with variations on the Lucre. 
zia Borgia drinking sovg. The pianist was enthusiastically received and could 
‘not begin before several minutes. At length he sat down, and without prelude 
‘or preparation he commenced with the most astounding, the most original and 
difficult running passage we have ever heard. After a remarkable introductory 
‘the fema was given with the most exquisite elegance, and then came severe! 
beautiful and admirable variations. The first was delightful. There is one, 
of the greatest difficulty : whilst the right hand runs with the rapidity of light- 
ining, the left one passes over in precipitation and gives at the same time the 
‘harmony and the singing part of the variation.—This piece was long and loudly 
‘applauded and the artist bad to resume his seat. Although “ encore, encore” 
had been the general request, he performed a sweet,melodious and #rial nofferino 
in D flat, and then naturally repeated the Lucrezia song and finale (in F sharp), 
‘The second part of the concert was no less brilliant than the tirst : the far- 
famed Marche Marocaine was listeved to with admiration almust amounting to 
a. Nobody could believe that, with ten digits only, aman makes 
every one forget the rapidity of steam, the power of atmospheric pressure, or 
the magnetic telegraph. Neither could peop!e suppose that a piano may rival 
the power of an orchestra. La Marche Marocaine was received with a thunder 
of applause and the pianist, loudly called, was twice obliged to return the 
jcompliment. He played a most enchanting piece on a Russian air, if we are 
‘not mistaken. 
| On Wednesday a similar crowd and a similar complete furore. The fantasia 
on Lucia is a charming fairy-like composition. It is full of feeling, delicacy 
and sweet melody. We have nowordsto describe the boundless ap- 
plause, the general exstacy of the numerous audience. Aoother piece was 
performed and elicited the same rapture. We do not speak of the Marche 
\Marocaine, it is quite superfluous to praise it any further. 

The manner of Leopold de Meyer is unique. He does not play either like 


young pianist performed before their Imperial Majesties, and their Court. From 
that day, and ci scumstance, may be dated the commencement of the brilliant, 


H. Herr, Kalkbreuer, Halle, Prudent, Chopin, Listz o Thalberg ; but he can 
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NEWARK CLUB, N.J. 


play in the different styles of each of them ; ‘he has adopted a series of diffi- 


i ; ; j i the P ini of the, FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
culties which none of them can. We consider him as the P ge | for the} Wheatcroft, b. Buckley. ........ 20 c. Parker, b. Nash............. 9 
piano, without any model in past times and without any possible riva J. Elverson, ron ovt........... 
me: present. He combines energy with a lady-like touch, power with softness, light-|/q Elverson,c.Spawtorth,b. Buckley 8 b, Eyre ..........---- eEisids. © 
f i ning rapidity with the most admirable faculty of moderating his amazing run.|| Reaver, run out....... eccceeeee 3 runout.......-..-... senceeees 2 
iH ; I He not only makes the cadenza in perfection but no other pianist could per- Bage, c. Spawforth, b. Nash... 0 c. Buckley, b. Nash. SOQ ree ae ad 9 
‘sion. We could ||Stoddart, b, Evre...........-.. 5 Nash, b. Platt............... 1 
ae form octaves for both hands with the same quickness and precision. e cou Greathead, b. Eyre i pay, : 
write pages of praise and admiration, but we preter tosay merely go Feader | 1 bs Bye 8 
and hear for yourselves ; listen to him and admire with us. b. Nash........ c. Waller, b. Eyre..........-.. 2 
Mr. Tempieron’s Musica Enrertainments.—This delightful vocalist has}/E. Elverson, not out........... - Platt 0 
literally taken the musical world by storm. Palmo’s opera-house on his nights c. Vinten, b. Nash..... B Eyre, b. Nash... ... 
By are crowded to excess and there are all sorts of commotions in consequence of Wide, Buckley 2, Nash 1 Bares wi Wide, Nash... Reet haat ones 1 
Jisputed rights of seat. On Friday the 17th he gave his second Soirée which) Balls, Nash................. 1 No | 
consisted of the melange given by him at the Burns commemoration last year. oud no 
What can we say of him at this second appearance ? We can but observe tha! Total 49 Total 37 

he sang throughout in that spirited and elegant style which was so greatly a CRICKET MATCH, 


mired on the first night ; he throws his soul into his singing, so that the hearer ; 
does not barely listen toa national melody, but is carried away with the senti ve CORPS, PLATES OF, 
ment to which the music is attached. The listener is moved in sympathy with QUEEN CITY CLUB 

the poet, and his heart beats time with the composer. With all this, Mr. Pee este ee ae 


Templeton’s powers as a raconteur form no small auxiliary force tothe enter Beeching, b. G. Godden....---. 0 b.S. Ladd........ crise —— 2 

tainments, which are truly so delectable these audiences fancy the hours have) Barker, b. S. Ladd.........--.- 

gone too swiftly. Haddlesey, b G. Godden........ 7 b.S. Tadd... 10 

On Monday evening last he repeated the performances of the previous Wed. b. S. 0 wicket 

nesday, and or, Wednesday evening he went back to the times of the Stewarts. S 

in which he threw considerable light at once, on the music, the manners, Brown, Godden b.S 0 

even the history of those days. ‘The evening was a rich one, in point of vocal-|/Eckles,b. Dean.........-.----- O24 Rees 0 

ism and information, and there was one peculiar charm which must not be b. ow! 

.|/Manison, not out .............- eg before wicket ...........-.. 

sidered as appropriated to the voice of Braham alone, both in Englan one Wide Balls... .... 

America, and no one has dared to touch it in public, but that veteran singer. 

until Templeton laid hold of it. He knew his own powers, and he was correct | 

, in his knowledge ; and those who listened to his strains on Weduesday night, = <r 

will admit that Braham in his best days never went beyond Templeton in effect, Total Total 56 

a in singing that fine song, whilst the action of our present vocalist is such as WESTERN CLUB. ved eee 

F INNINGS. SE INNINGS. 

We regret deeply that we are on the eve of losing him for several months,||5 

as we understand his engagements will take him rapidly through the cities of/|W. Ladd, b. Leeson........... 5 

the United States, from Boston to New Orleans; but we perceive by his ad-|| White, run © 

vertisement, in our columns to day, that he will give us an additional night Godden, c. Hattersley. ...... - 1 Leeson 5 

k b t he ill tt d hi d hi bl nd we t t Brooks, b. son ease 2 b. Brown 2 

week. Our best wishes will attend him during his rambles, a venture laridge, ran @ Brown 2 

assure him that he will be welcomed on his return among us. 

Godden, b. Leeson........... 2 b. Brown ........... - O 

BETWEEN THE NEWARK CLUS, N.J., AND SECOND ELEVEN OF GEORGE'S | 


CLUB OF NEW YORK. Queen City winning the Match by 50 runs.—Terminating on Wednesday at 
The First Match between the Newark Club, and the Second Eleven of the}/12 o’clock.—Cincinnati Ohio Union. 


St. George's Club, was played on Monday last on the ground of the latter. It cn 
Literarp Notices. 


would be hardly fair to go very circumstantially into the details of the Newark 
i members’ play, seeing that the Club is as yet hardly organised, and the player*!/ Morsz's Crroorarnic M aps.—The Harpers have just issued No. I. of the 
a have had but little practice with each other. Nevertheless they have abun ||), ove series beautifully executed in colors. The size of this new Atlas is 15 
ig dance of good materiel, they know how to handle the bat and the ball, and by 12 inches, large enough to admit of great distinctness in their delineation. 
want only the tact of good placing, fielding, and community of action. In the Such a work has been long needed, and under the auspices of Mr. Morse, it 
course of another season, if they take due pains, they will be found antagonists) - a n.o¢ fail of success; the Maps are thoroughly revised and perfected vp to 
of no contemptible pretensions, for they are all young or in middle age, healthy./|he present time ; and when completed, this work will form not only the cheap- 
ae athletic, active, and Englishmen who have played the game at home. They//..: bot the best Atlas yet published, 
ay are for the most part Sheffielders, and nearly if not quite all, Yorkshiremen ;|/ pe Biaie's Seamons —New York : Harpers.—A new and elegant edition 
therefore if they be beaten they will not stay beaten, and we have every reasov!|.¢ thi, well-known production, complete in one volume, is a most acceptable 
} to believe that the noble exercise of Cricket will sustain no disgrace in their offering to the students and theologian, as well as the inanthianns asin Be. 
i. hands. The names of Messrs. Wheatcroft and Bage, in their party, will belipiai; is one of the first rhetoricians of the language, everything from his polished 
familiar to our cricketing readers ; these gentlemen are members of Loth clubs, pen therefore must prove a boon. 
as they have lately taken up their residence in and near the neighbouring city,|) Hy gper's IuLuminaten SHakspeare.—The present number contains “ Ti- 
which is but twenty minutes ride from New York ; and they have played! imon of Athens ;” the embellishments to which are exceedingly well designed 
against their old confederates with a view to keep up friendly competition in||,n4 engraved, as indeed is the case with all the illustrations of this splendid 
this finest of athletic sports. ; edition of Shakspeare. 

For the reasons we have given we shall not now enter into the details of the) pup Mysteries oF Tosacco.—By Rev. Benj. J. Lane.—New York : 
play ; the Return Match will be played at Newark on Monday next, being, we!| witey and Putnam.—Most sincerely do we rejoice to find that an author has 
presume, the last we shall have to chronicle this season. The following is the||,een found bold enough to write, and Publishers to issue, a work that goes right 
score :-—— in the teeth of the filthiest, the dirtiest, the most deteriorating, the most ex- 
pensive, the most disgusting and the most useless of all the bad practices by 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


. FIRST INNINGS. 

J. Buckley, Jr, b. Wheatcroft.... 
Vinten, b. Wheatcroft .......... 
Eyre, c. Greathead, b. Stoddart .. 
F. Tinson, b. Stoddart..... WE 
Nash, b. Stoddart......--. \ 

Garvin, b. Wheatcroft........-.. 

Spawforth, b. Wheatcroft........ 

Parker, not out... ......------ 

Platt, leg before wicket. ........ 
J. T. Shaw, b. Stoddart........ 3 
Waller, b. Wheatcroft........-. 


o Balls, Wheatcroft 1, Stoddart 3 


SECOND INNINGS. 
c. Tregear, b. Beaver... ... 
b. Wheatcroft. 
b. 
b. Stoddart ....... 
b. 
b. 
b. Beaver ....... bis ww 


Total .......- well 


which the present age is distinguished,—“ The mischievous and abominable 
consumption of Tobacco.” The reverend writer goes right to the point, he 
attacks his enemy face to face, there is neither any mincing of matters, nor 


@ 


teplying to his argumex.ts, and if he fail to be victorious at prevailing it will be 
from no other cause than the determined wallowing in the mire of the abomina- 
tion, or that feebleness of individual argument which amounts to “ We can- 
not give it up, we have become so used to it that it has become second nature 


ljjinwardly digest what they 


to us.”—Bah '—The text is preceded by an “ Inscription and Introduction ” 
y Rev. Dr. Cox,of Brooklyn, which is as cogent in its arguments as it is 
vere against offenders. We trust that it will be read by the public, and that 
those to whom it is most particularly addressed will also ‘ mark, learn and 
in the work.” 


ez 
‘Comfortable Berth fora Lady's Maid.—Ap it had become a habit. with her 
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to find nothing well done when she entered her bed-room, it was rare that the 
bed was made to her liking; and, generally, she ordered it to be made over 
again in her presence. Whilst this was doing she would smoke her pipe, then/! 
call for the sugar basin to eat two or three lumps of sugar, then for a clove to 
take away the mawkish taste of the sugar. The girls, in the meantime, wou'd | 
go on making the bed, and be saluted every now and then, for some mark of 
stupidity, with all sorts of appellations. The night lamp was then lighted, a 
couple of yellow wax lights were placed ready fur use in the recess of the 
window ; and, all things beng apparently done for the night, she would get! 
into bed, and the maid whose turn it was to sleep in the room (tor latterly she 
always had one) having placed herself, dressed as she was, on her mattress) 
behind the curtain which ran across the room, the other servant was dismissed. 
But hardly had she shut the door and reached her own sleeping room, flattering 
herself that her day’s work was over, when the bell would ring, and she was, 
told to get broth and lemonade, or orgeat directly. This, when brought, was a 
new trial for the maids. Lady Hester Stanhope took it on a tray placed on her 
lap as she sat up in bed, and it was necessary for one of the two servants to. 
hold the candle in one hand, and shade the light from her mistress’s eyes with 
the other. The contents of the basin were sipped once or twice and sent. 
away ; or, if she ate a small bit of dried toast, it was considered badly made, | 
and a fresh piece was ordered, perhaps not to be touched. This being removed, 
the maid would again go away, and throw herself on her bed; and, as she 
wanted no rocking, in ten minutes would be sound asleep. But, in the mean- 
time, her mistress had felt some twitch in some part of her body, and ding) 
ding goes the bell again. Now, as servants when fatigued, do sometimes sleep, 


so sound as not to hear, and sometimes are purposely deaf, Lady H. Stanhope ~ 


had got in the quadrangle of her own apartments a couple of active fellows, a. 
part of whose business it was to watch by turns during the night. and see that’ 
the maids answered the bell; they were, therefore, sure to be roughly shaken 

out of their sleep. and, on going, half stupid, into her !adyship’s roon, would 

be told to prepare a fomentation of camomile, or elder flowers, or mallows, or 

the like. he gardener was to be called, water was to be boiled, and the house, 
again was all in motion During there preparations, perhaps Lady Hester 
Stanhope would recollect some order she had previously given about some’ 
honey, or some flower, or some letter—no matter however trifling —and who-, 
ever had been charged with the execution of it was to be called out of his bed) 
whatever the hour of the night might be, to be crosseyuestioned about it.) 
There was no rest for anybody in her establishment, whether they were placed, 
within her own quadrangle, or outside of it. Dar Joon was in a s ate of inces- 
sant agitation all night. Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


Recipe for a Spanish Pronunciamiento —The recipe for a Spanish Pronunci- 
amiento is very simple. Buy over three or four officers and a dozen sergeants, 
of a regiment. Give twenty dollars to each officer, aud a four dollar pigce to! 
each of the sergeants ; give a peseta to a blind news hawker, and a well inven-| 
ted tale of political rascality of any kind ; distribute a score of rusty guns and | 
pistols among as many mauvats sujets ; appoint a particular hour for an ex- 
plosion, and the thing is almost as infallibiy accomplished as the recent blowing. 
up of the Shakspere Cliff at Dover. Dispose your maurais sujets by twos 
and threes in any one of the public places or squares. These are the nuclei): 
of groups, which are sure speedily to form around them; let your blackguarde| 
and ringleaders fire some blank cartridge in the air, throw in (if you will) the: 
ringing of a church bell or two, and the breaking of a few obnoxious windows. | 

“ To make the gruel thick and slab.” 
The unwonted noise arouses the soldiers in their barracks, the sergean's speedi-_ 
ly “ insurrectionise”’ their battalions, the prepaid officers are curiously on the: 
spot—by accident—to sanction the sergeants’ doings in the name of the bigher 


OARDING IN SOUTH BROOKLYN —A small family are desirous of 
increasing their domestic circle by the addition of three or four members. 
They have pleasant single rooms, with conveniences for fire, which will be 
rented, with breakfast and tea. The locality is very desirable in Warren street 
near Henry, about 5 minutes walk from South Ferry. Address 1. at this 
Office. Oct 25tf. 


RS. MANKIN, residing in the Township of Yonkers. in Westchester, 16 
miles from the city of New York, having opened a School for the Educa- 
tion of her own daughters, will receive ten or twelve other young Misses into 
her family to be educated with them. 
The Fall term will commence the first Thursday in November. Circulars 
containing terms, &c., may be found at the office of the * Anglo American,” 
No. 4 Barclay Street, Astor Building. Oct.11-1m* 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Organs—-of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 

He has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
83 Anthony St. New York, 


SVANISH GUITAR REPOSITORY, 
190} Grand Street, corner of Mott. ” 
ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
_4 to the Harp, are respectfully invited to stop at C, Roeers’s Guitar Store 
where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 

Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. [Sept.13-2m* 
NEW ORGAN. 

R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
AVL in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
factory. 

They also fee! it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opmion) to 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 


Aug. 23.—6m. 


| of his profession 


New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. Bb. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon'd 
Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —fim. 
FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS AND GREY HAIR, 
BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 
LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
entirely, and eradicatee Seurf and Dandruff. This article differs from all 


powers ; vivas are uttered, the streets are paraded, “the new system 1s en-| the other advertised nostrums of the day. Ite manufacture is based upon a 


throned.” and the pronunciamiento is already “‘ un fait accompli !"’—Revela- 
tions of Spain, 
DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
TENEA OR TAPE WORMS ENTIRELY ERADICATED WITH DR. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 

Reapine, Fairfield Co., Conn. 
Dr. Benjamin Brandreth—Dear Sir: I have been troubled with the tape 
worm for 12 vears; many have come from me, from 20 to 30 feet long—more 
or less every day of shorter oues—every two or three weeks I had a sick time 
from them—pressure at stomach—heavy load—many have crawled from me 
while at work—injure my health so much that I was not able to work one half 
the time—spent a great deal of time and money, in consulting physicians and 
taking their prescriptions—have been reduced very low by taking medicine, 
without effect—last Fall heard of BRANDRETH'’S PILLS as a ( URE ALL 


thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 


| with the skin, as well as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 


The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
the skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 
side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 


‘est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 


the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
upon sugar, clearing every furaceows appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
‘adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Droggists and Perfumers in 
the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


—had but little faith in them, but was determined to try any, every thing ||! No 26 Ann Srreer, 


could find at all probable to cure, thinking that without some remedy I must be 
destroyed by them. | procured one box, took one dose, and one worm came | 
from me 10 feet long—took the second and third, which cleaned them all out,), 
and I have not had one since. I have, however, taken several boxes of Pills’ 
since, but have seen no appearance of worms. It is now ten months since and| 
Ihave gradually recovered my health, and am now able to attend to my busi-| 
ness as usual, and have no doubt they are all extinct. When ! was afflicted); 
with worms, [ wanted to consume three times as much food as I would if in 


er health. Now I take my regular meals, and am hearty and enjoying good) 


Would respectfally call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
of prices :— 


Fine Dress and Frock Coats ....... 312,00 

Making and Trimming .......-...... ----- 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants .......-... - 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .-................ 1,50 to 2,00 


Making and Trimming .......-.......... 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 


ealth, and abie to do a good day’s work. The last worm that came from me we by any house in the city. 


was 12 feet long. [have not the least doubt that it was Brandreth’s Pills), 
[your valuable Vegetable Medicine} that effected the cure, as every thing else} | 
that I could hear of was tried without effect. 
I> Remember, Droggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if vou purchase || 
of them you will obtain a coun'erfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad- 


way ; also at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York; Mrs Booth’s, {Dery will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. 


Jentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
chasing elsewhere Avg. 30-tf. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 


' Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by ss for the Subscri- 
1 LEV 


ETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


5 Market-street, Brooklyn. | Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTs, 
297 Broadway, New York. 

KF RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 

» of Instruments in the U. S.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac 
tured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 
or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 

Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted, Orders from Schools 


IL? Ali orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to. My%4-ly. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 

i A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 
TERMS MODERATE, (Ju7-6m. 


UPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A jimited 

number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young children, may be ac- 

cs dated with spacious apartments in one of the most eligible locations of the city ; 

and with any proportion of board that may best suit their requirements. The most un- 
exceptionable references wil) be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street 


and Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 


St. John’s Park. 
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iCTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED 
MUND BALDWIN, No.155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTURY OF ENGLAND, |! 

well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the 

George I11., in 8 vols., super royal, Svo., cloth., wiih many hunared wood cuts.— 


end of the Keign of 
Price 


if bISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY. 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YOkKK. 


ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 
TERMS : 


being a History of the People as Me: DISBKOW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even 


EXERCISE RIDING. 


LECTURE LESSONS. 


35,00. 
YHE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the) .--$15 00 
authorized version, witn origioal Nuves by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts 10 10 00 
3 vols , large 8vo., cloth.—gi0,00. 4 5 00 
THE TORIAL HisToKY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- Single 2 00 
PILY and NATUGAL of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, Road 2 50 


2 vols., super royal 8vo , cloth. —$6,00. 
4. LUNDON, tormiag 51x 
taining 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth.— 5 - 
K LARY of SUAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00 


N. B.—Ilighly trained and quiec Horses, for the Read or Parade, to let. 


in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and) UES 


1—Al! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 


6 THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards | hell eu the Beek 


of 1000 Bugravings.—Publisbed under the ‘ 
Diffusiva Useful Kaowledge.’—43 vols., , bound In Cloth, lettered. —$35,00. 


* Society tor the}, 
superintendence of the Socivty tor Ber 4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M.to3P M. 


|, 5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 6to8a. mM. and 3to7 


Also,—Tae MAPS of she * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, eared 6—No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AN 
DAY SCHOUL. 
‘vurteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


and bound in 2 vols., Russia 


3 buildings for this Establishment have been erected expressly for the purposes) . 
IE be gs fe to the specific ob-|| While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kills the 


the genera! conve-| pain and removes ali soreness trom the gums. ‘Bhese drups should be in possession of 


intended, according to piaus carefuily prepared wita reference 
ject ia view, aud Wheluer it be the extent of the accommodation, t 
pieace for order, systein, and regularicy, or the comfort of the Pupils which had lo be 
consulted, all have received an equa! sare of attention, forming, it is believed, one of 
the best ar:anged places for Educa'ion in the city. : 
The Institution occupies a front on Fourteenth Street of 75 feet, by 56 feet deep, five 
stories high, supplied turoughout ich 
screw pipe lo connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, beyond 
what are usyally provided The dormitories consist of thisty-two separate rooms, 
weli ventilated, nea'ly furaished, caiculated to held two, and some of them three pu- 


pils each. Hot, coid,and svower baths are constantly ready for use; in short, every, 
thing wuieh could be desired, or thouguat of, to preserve the health, promote the com- || 


fort and advance tne educa ion of young g-atlemen, with all the supervision, restric- 
tions, and gua-antees of a well regulated School have here veen concentrated. Iu the 
rear of the piay ground, on 13.h-st.,4 spacious room has been built, 75 feet by 30—fitted 
up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymvuasium—where tne pupils can play in 
unfavourable weatuer, and which ts likewise intended for lectures and fureusic exer- 


cises. 


vision of the Master, from une central point of observation,thus enabling him to co- | 


operate essentiaily with his Ass ciate Teachers in the maintenance of oder and dis- 
cipline. The desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as Will satisty every 
parent, that the growta of the body, and development of the physical frame, have no 
peen forgotten iu the arrangements of the establishment. 

Tres situation is,pernaps the most elizibie whicn could have been selected, as re- 
‘ ssors are available, whilst che benefits of a country residence are gained by the 
\ or athletic exercises which cap be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground, or in the 

further taformation as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at is residence in ourteenth 
street. 

TERMS —For Boarders $300 per annum, (wi -hout accomplishments).—Day Boarders 
$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Oct. 18. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


D ‘riding theminthe school gratis. 


with Croiou Wa er, and each story furnished with, 


| 
The School Depa‘tment is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the super-| 


{s health, and facility of access. Ail the advantages of the best Instructors and | 


|, Acardof address ls requested previous to commencing. 

| Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, wil) have the privilege of 

Augl6—3m: 

AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR 'THE ‘TOOTHACHE, 

UE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
universaily conceded to be the best preparation for preventing aching teeth known. 


| every family, for their use and Comfort in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
| to which we are liable. 

The tollowing testimony from one of our most distinguished practical Dentists will 
live considered suflicient evidence of its merits :— 
| New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 
Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Gen!tlemen—In the course of my practice | have exten- 
| ‘sively used, With much success, your CLOVE ANODYNE, for the relief of the Tooth- 
| Ache; andas 1 constantly recommend it to my patients, | deem it just to impart my 
satisfaction to you.—1 am yours, very respectfully, M. LEVETT, Dentist, 
260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
| Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
jcor. of Chambers-street, (Granite Buildings). Sold at 79 Pulton-street, and 77 East 
||Broadway, and by all respectable Lruggists in town and country. {G Be particular 
and ask for SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Price 25 cents. Ag2-3m. 
GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 

No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 
t's charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 
'sant and eligible places of 1efreshment in the Cily, for visitors or those whose business 
or oe pursuits require them to be in the lower part of the city during the hours 
of Meals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
|\ronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

Open cn Surdays. Ju.t4-6m. 


oe ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 

IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely affiict- 
| 


ing calamity that can poss:bly betall a person of refined taste, and 

== whohas a capacity for enjoying alithe giorious sights in this beautiful 
|worid, 1s a disease of the eyes. The world itseif would offer litle satisfaction to the 
jpoor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
inalt ot their sweetness when the objectof endearment or affection can no longer be 
|zrasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the soul puts out through the eyes to 


i icipati ican poli- 
To insused entitled to participation of proftson both European and Ameri pe jembrace whatever she holes dear. The blind! the dark! the dimly-seeing! now keen 


cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WALL Srreert. 
J\COB HARVEY. &eq, Uhairman, } 
Joba t. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel S. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel Fox, Esq. 
Sears Waiker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 
aud British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. { New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SoLiciTor, 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 


New York. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of, and this is rarely the case,except al an advanced age 


|:he com misseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 
bout that there has been discovered a Bal>aw that will cure—aosolutely and effectually 
‘cure—Wweak, sore and inflamed eyes, which, unless treated in time,always increase, 
ind generally lead to total blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
|while you can yet see your way. 
| The Roman tye Balsam is aprescription of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
been a len« time in use, and Is confidently recon:mended to the public asthe best and 
|most successful Saive ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye in cases where 
\the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bali of the eye thickly covered with biood, it acts 
almost like magic. and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
\tions. In dimness of sight, caused by fixed atiention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
|posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or 
old age, itis a sure restorer, and s! oula be used by al] who find their eyesight failing 
without any apparent disease. This Balsam his restored sight in many instances 
where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, bad existed for years. 
ioflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
‘extraneous bodies of an irvitable nature introduced under the eye lids, is very soon re- 
\moved by the application of the Balsam. One trial wil! convince the most increculous 
\of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with ful) directions for use. Prepared and 
|sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists ard Druggists,273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st., Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 

4 LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
. that their O1L, was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
" provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are stsengthen- 
| ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even baid 
| spots become fertile under its influence. if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
In fact, the GENUINE BEAKS’ 


great importince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance, OIL, is unquestionably the best preparation for the Lair that the world bas yet seen. 


Companies, viz :— 

Tae pecatiac atv entage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meut, taus olending the utility of a Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sum to be perminentty invested in the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Divestors,(as Prustees)—ivailable always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 

The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, ormonthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after cach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

raveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


scale. 

Conditions in the policy jess onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pimohiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure 
for calculations of the vilueof the * boaus” in this:nstitution These profits will at 
each division ba PAID IN if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 


The ra es ‘ for life with profits” are /ower than those of any other foreign CoMPANY 


urrscTine New York, 
The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 


institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits —and the facilities afford-!| 


ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tue office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(Sept.6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 

HOTEL DE PARIS. 
Annes VIG NES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Poston, re- 
spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 

house oa Broadway, entrance on Reade-Stree', called the HOTEL DE PaRIS, 
where he wil! be happy to accommodate those who may patronise him, with Board and 
Lodgiag, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 


nors of very superior quality. 


The table will be furnished with the best the market affords, and the — and a Messrs. Nunns & Clarke, Firth & Hall, Dubois & Co., § & 


| The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet by 
| 4. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druegists,273 Broadway,co:. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton st.,and 77 East Broadway. Price—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
| small. Sold aiso by Druggis'ts generally throughovtthe Union. Purchasers should ask 
Sands’s GENUINE Hears’ Gil. avd take no other Ag2-3m. 
DR. POWELL, MD, 

| Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 


TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 

to4d P.M. ilis method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
| affec*ion is f equently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
| |the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
| morbid change. [he more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 


ilof vision, objects at first jooking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 


data} itinetly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 


jsometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
‘float in the air, flishes of light are evelved, accompanied by pa n, giddiness, and a sense 
lof heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in total loss of vision. 
| CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
‘most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
distinguished from the natural. 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sent.13-ly. 


USIC.—Aa. TAYLOR most respectfully announces to the Public, \hat he continues 
te give instruction in Singing, and also on the Piano Forte, to pupils who reside in 
lthis city or in Brooklyn, as usual. 

A.T. will undertake the training of Choirs in Sacred harmony. He will attend to 
sma)] soiree parties of young ladies, who are, or may have been, his pupils ; and also 
parties of gentlemen amateurs of Madrigals, Quartettes, &c. 

Orders left for A.T., at his residence, No, 183 Second St., or at the. Music Stores of 

todart & Dunham, &c.. will be 
Sept. 20-lm* 


uly attended to, 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 


HESE spacious premises have at jength been opened in most excellent style ; ho 
T description can adequately Convey 4@ notion of its humerous excellencies. The 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
| & T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 


pas line, all the + 

Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsler Brothers, the unour oo © F i} can at all times recommend themselves ; and Which are at Jeast equal lo any that 
and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicred) _B. full 

Orchestral talent of the seriously disposed may view the| been heretofore executed. M.B BRADY ully a Vention of 

Music for the Million, at 12% ce |\che citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting (he ( i\y, to the very ine specimens 


great works of the Creator trom the promeuades outside tae wails, while the more 


lof DAGUBERKBEUTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment, veheving 


cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Uperas ou Mondays, they Will meet the approbation of the intelugent Public. Mr. Brady has mcently 


and Fridays. Myij-tm. 


| made considerable improvement in his mode of Laking Miniatures, particularly with re- 


NEW ARRANGEMENT, 


| gard to their dur bility and colouring, Which he thivks Cannot be surpassed, ond which 
| cases are warranted to give salisiection. The coiourny cepartment is in the hangs 


R= MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YOKK AND BOSTON, via STONING-| of a competent ana prac. ical person, aid in which Mr B. begs Lo claim superiority. 


TON AND P&OVIDENCE, AND via NEWPURT, composed of the following 


I> The american Institute awerdeo a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


very superior and well known Steamers, running in conneciion with the Stonington BRADY for tne most BYFECTIVE Miniatures eshibiied. 


and Providence Railroads andthe Boston and Providence Kaliroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 toas, Capt. ——-—— 
NARRaAGANSBIT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 
RHUVE (SLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 


*.* Lustructionus carefully given in the Art.— Pilates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9. 


OSEPH GILLOTT S CRUTON PEN—A hew articie, which for elasticity and celi- 
\J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 


Under the new arrangement, waich will offer increased comfort and advantage to ‘degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a u.ore durable charac- 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily ou and after the 10:h, 
April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 


Willleave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 4¢ P M. 

Will leave Providence at 6 P M. 

Will leave Newport ats P M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 

Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 


Vis Stonington and Newport,the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, fo 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 


er. 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following polats of the 
sreat Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, “ 

| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 


| 
| 
} 


Passenzers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be unmediately forwarded| |must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 


n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. ; 
For passage or treight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa lway, or office of 


Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 


| 
Tickets for the route, and s'eamer's berths, can be secured on board, or at the i || 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myi7-6m 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
vining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale tothe trade b 


| 
June &. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TU THE WESTERN STATES, 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and al the same time would inform the 
readers of ‘‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments t: 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thorougntares | 


Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryou & Co , with whose es- 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16,00 to $20,00 
** Satin Vests of the very best quality.......... sence - 3,50to 4,50 


Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. 
Dress Coats enceee $7,'0 to $9,00 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


ASpecimen Coat always to be seen. 
(Mette , G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


PROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFPICE, 

| el South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
i} To BUFFALO in 36 nours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
| DETROIT in 4 days. 

MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO sTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
1} He Subscriber having made arrangements will various first class lines of boats on 
i the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Bufialo and Central Railroads, 
|| &e., Ste umboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron,and Michigan, and the 
| Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
|&c , are enabled to torward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
)\Canada,inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to cail at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
|| Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the couatry wishing one of the above 
,Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
| cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
| Mylv-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


CANADA, FOR 1845, 


LEXANDER WAS 0N, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeas, Atiorney anc} | DAGUEKKEUTY PES 


‘A Counsellor at Law. Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 


Office hours from 9 A.M.to6 PM. {7 A. W. will take Acknowtedgments of Deeds | 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extracharge. (My24-lv | 
| |\delphio respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilated, 


| LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
| corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
|| Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. || Price of these superb Photograpnas reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places, 


CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 


siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Stage (Office, has peen new!) 


furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu ||” 


siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

The Table will be plentifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, and the Cellar is stocked witn a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors 
From taeir exoerience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience of then 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicita share ot public patronage. 


BELL & INGLIS. 


||sotna no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
ounce the above Hotei, situate in the centre of weather. 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that y Hotei |; Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 


arded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WaNTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 


it 

DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

| DERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
1} Scotiand, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
||for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 

|| IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 


land branches throughout England and Wales. 


and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. lco., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool. Messrs. Jas. 


OHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT VASSAGE OFFICE, 6: 
South Str+et, New York.—The Sanscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 


the punlic to his unequalled arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain || 


aad [reland, who my be sent for by taeir frieads, begs to state that, in consequence of) 
the great increase in this branch of his business, and inorderto preciude all unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his regula: agents at Liver. 
pool, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the estabiish- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool an remain there during the emigra 
tioa season, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships) 
employed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing. 
com-nanded by kind and experieaced men, and as they sai) from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance maybe placed that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt 
ly despatcned. With such suverior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward for s 
continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so mans 
years past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money Wii! as 
usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 

also be secured if desired. Fur further prrticulars, apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 

Agency in Liverpool 
Messrs J. & W. Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Th mas H. Dicky, No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 

Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
atalithep incipal Binking institutioas throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana anc Frincipy 
e Segars in ail their varietv. 
ti Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [(Ju7-ly. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Soutru Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
pier about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect-| 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their! 
house, ani gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The gre ut increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfaction to al! par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place wil! be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be f-It that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in ascomfortable a manner as possible. etter proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOO?’L PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp rue UY'TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. Ja all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to eine from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply oraddress (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 


|| IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
| |thronghout lreland. 


N sCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
lock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotiand. 
| Myl0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 

PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 
County, N.Y. 


November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
!, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr's Life Pills. Also,Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in whichopinion Mr.A Be amy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded ail others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure.” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
jcasions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
ee I beg wore in justice to vou, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. . ours respectfully WM. H. Hac 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2 . 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feet 
juty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. | was afflicted for 
\5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes ! found greatrelief. I have since 
jtaken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
believe Parr's Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills,! can give you my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the jast five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and tad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and I could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complisint, 1 have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and al] 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say aow that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, ! have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. lamalso pase. | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


South Street cor. Maiden Lane. Sold by the rietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, Lond 
mcyin Liverpool— Ful ourt, on, and 
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STEAM BEC{WEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


Great Westera Steam-ship Co's steam suip GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 


thews ; and their new tron steaa-siup GRZAT BALCAIN, vapt. Hosken, are ap- 
Puinted to sail during the year 1445, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK,. | 

Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Tuursday 12thJune | 
Great Western do dtu July | Great Westera do Bist duy | 
Great Briain do 2d Aug.) Great Britain Satuiday Aug | 
Great Western do 24d Aug. | Great Western Thursday Sept! 
Great Britain do 2ith Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 2oth 
Great Westera do , Great Westera Thursday oth Nov! 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Satuiday th Dec! 

Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew, 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 93 Front-street. || 


New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1515. Myl0-tf. || 
NEW OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the th and from LIVEKPUOL onthe Iith of each! 
mouth :— 
FROM NEW YORK, ' FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
SHERIDAN, Capt. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SUERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. Trask, Woh Oct. | GARRICK, Capt, B. tl. Trask, 11th Vee. 
Capt Asa Eldridge, Nov. | ROsCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, llth Jan. | 
SIDDUNS, Capt. E. B Cobb, 2h Dec. | SIDVUONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, Lith Feb 

These suips are all of the first ciass, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfoit tor pas- 
seligers. 

Bvery care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage heuce is $100, for which ampie stores will oe provided These ships are} 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa-| 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel 
or packages sent by thea, uniess regular bills of iaden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to COLLINS & Uo , South-st., N.¥., or to 
BROWN, SuleLEY & Co., Liverpoul. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) ceuts per s.ngle sheet, 50cents per ounce,| 
and newspapers | cent each, : | 

Messrs. &. &. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers; 
to discontinug all Advectisementts notin their uames of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—, 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridia and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, uotice is: 
hereby given. that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ilth, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26thof every. 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Sreenen Wairney, W C Taompson,May Il 
Uncreo stares, A. Bitton, June 
Chas Heirn, July VIRGINIAN, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warenr.oo W. Allen, aug. tl WarTeRLoo, 930 tons, May 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thet 
commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of, 
passengers and the tuterests of importers. Tue price of cabin passage to Liverpool is| 
fixed at $100. The owner wil not be respoasivle for any letter, parcel, or package,sent 
by the above ships, fur waich a billof ladtag ts not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. iMy24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPJVOL LINE OF PACKETDS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month. 
excepting that when the day of sailing fail oa Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, fl. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21.) 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, Juity 21, Nov.21,, 
Independence, F.P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21.) 
Henry Clay. Ezia Nye, Apol6, Aug. 6, 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

Taese snips are of a very superior character; are not surpassed eithe: iu point or 


LIVERPOOL. 
STreruen Wuirney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unirep States, 700 tons, March 26. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


ILLIAM LAiRD, Florist, 17th Street, Avewue, (Union Square), N-Y., hus al- 


ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse planisoi all the most 
esteemed species aiid varieties; also, varay lierbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, 


| |Urders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 


tlowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 

IN.B.—Experneuced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c 
Gentlemen supped withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of Characier with pia 
ces. Ap. 20 

HENRY’S CHINESt SHAVING CREAM; 
OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 

HE principal ingredients of this celightful Oriental Compound, being of Eastern 

origin, the preparation differs entirely trom any other heretotore ofiered tor the 
same purpose. Its component parts are helo in the highest estimation where best 
known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, and only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy ail of itsreal worth. It hes cost the Proprietors years of labor, 
snd much expense, to bring the article to Its present stale of perfection, and is now 
submitted for public favour on its own meiils, With the confident beiiet that it 1s the 
best as well as the mosi economical Shaving Compound now in use. 

A perusal the following Llestimonials is respectfuily requested :— 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.—othing is nore intelligibly indicative of the amazing pro- 
gress of Science in this age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly mace 
.o the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dweilings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in allour enjoyments and eonveniences, we are daily receiving new ac- 
cessiows to our comio:t. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been minister- 
iug largely to our enjoyments. ‘That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—tnat is, if you use Sands & Uo.’s admirable Shaving Soap.” Just 
ry it.—N. Y. Herald. 

SoMETHING FOR THE BEARD.— Not to make it grow, Reader— that is not exactly de- 
sirable; but a sp.endid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we believe, un- 


||purpassable. Messrs. A.B Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous forthe superiority 


ot every thing they sei! in the Diug and Perfumery line ; but tuey never did * bearded 
man” agreater favor than in furoisning bim with Henary’s Chinese Shaving Creem.” 


is beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decidec tuxury.—New York 
|| American Republican. 


Ui Several of our contemporaries have exhausted the powerof language in praise 


||of a new compound o: tue saponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co.. 273 Broaaway, 


called “* Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” Itis, indeed, acapitaiarticle,ana deserves 
ali that is said of it.—N Y. Morning News 
THE CHINESE SHAVING CREAM, prepared by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 


‘jarticles everinvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. Itis so convenient 


ind pleasant that, once tried,1t wi!l always after ve deewed an indispensably requisite 
itthe toilet of a gentleman.—N. Y. Sun. 

SOMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, in the shape of “ Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been tried by us in undergoing tue ‘* beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, lutroduced by Messra. Sands & 
‘o , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emolilent tothe skia we ever made use of. It 
nakes the tace soft and pleasant, and eeither smart nor roughness foliows the trace 
of the razor. itis decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do their own barbvering,” 1s invaluable Y Express. 

Sort Soap.—The best razor in the world is of little use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No man can gu through the operation 
of shaving, Without he Is aidea by one or other of the shaving compounds for saie by 
he Perfumers. OF all those which we have tried, we give “** Henry's Chinese Shaving 
Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co., the p eference. Itraises a thick, de‘icate and 
creamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operationtamousty. We would not have 
iny objeciion to receive a lialf-dozen pots of it, which would last us about a half-dozen 
years.—N. Y. Aurora. 

Prepared and soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N ¥.—Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7y Fulton-st., and 77 
ast Broadway, aud by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


IANO PORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JaMUs L. HEWiLPT, nas removed his Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Froadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
itways be found alarge and gene, al assortment of Music and Musical lastruments of 
:very description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 
J t, Uf as the sele agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel! Gilbert's (of Boston) 


elegance and comfort of their Cabia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities.| celebrated Pateat Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 


and oder great inducements to sulppers, to wnom every facility will be granted. | 
Taey are commntoded by experivuced and able mea, whose exertions will always be! 
devoted tu the promotion of tue convesieoce aad comfort of passeagers. j 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every! 
description will be providec, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all time» be obtained, 
upon application to the Stewards. 
tg Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters,| 
Parceis, or Packages seut by hem, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor., 


freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 2OTH OF EVERY MONTH. 

HUIS LINE OF PACKETS wil hereafter be composed of the fullowing ships, which 

will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually 

from New York and Portsmoutn on the Lst, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 

17th and 27ta of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


From P rtsmouth. 


Ships. | Captains. j From New York. f 

St. James R. Meyers ‘Jan, 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20, June 20, oct. bo 
Northumberland &. H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator 'R.L Banting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10, 
Mediator 1.M.Chidwick |Feb. 1, Jane 1,O0ct. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Switzerland Koight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 

uebec B. Heburd 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10, 
Pict 3. BE. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20) 
Welliagtoa ). Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. 
Headrick tfulson G. Moore 20, 20, 20 0, 10, 16. 
Prince Aibect W.S Sebdor 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Toroato &.G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 
Weatmiaster ilovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10} 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
ription. 
“Th price of cabin pissage is sow fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines} 
and liquors. Neither the cay'ains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible| 
for aay letters. parcels or pack wyes seat by them, usiess regular bills of lading are signed 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st.,o¢ to 
My2i-tf. JONN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
{18 Old Line of Packets for Liverpool! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil! sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York | Liverpool. 
Cambridge, Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
ls. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Oxford, \J.Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April J6 


ontezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. Mar. 1, July } 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ; 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every, 
descriptioa wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
arores by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

els or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


a to 
For freight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N, Y., 


professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 


perfect —All orders for Music, Musical instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 


Subscriber, will mect the same attention as if by a personal application. 
Myl7-6m.1 JAMES L. HE ViT'T, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane 
SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tovic, strengthening the 
diges'ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
in its laxative ¢ffect, and as an antis« ptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utia- 
lizing in the blood the active principle ef disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given ita wi eand deserved celebrity. Buticis not alone in Scrofula nor inthe class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been found beneficial. Iisa 
specific in many diseases of tne skin, and may be administered witu tavourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bijious complaints; and when the sys- 
vem has been debilitated either by the use of poweriul mineral mecicines or other 
sauses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited Lo its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A.B & D. Sands—Ilaving used your Sarsapariila in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duly | owe the community 
to make the case public Abouttwoyears ago my little son was’attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places rouno the neck ang jaw, and which 
finally affected nis eyes.rendering him entirely’blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
until | despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsaparijia advertised 
with certificates ot its cures, | concluded I would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati snd procwed a few bottles, and now, afierbavi g u-cdinall nine bottles, 
[have the gritification of saying he is well. The sores are all entively bealed, and his 
sight nearly as cood as ever it was; aud [ have no hesita:ion in saying that he was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsapariila.— Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement is from a gentieman whois one of the first Drugg'sts in the 
city of Providence, and f om his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 
his experience of the effects ot Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of pecuhar va- 
to the afflicted— 

SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA.—1I speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 
tion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilla with the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
een for many months past, my appetite is goud, ard my strength is rapidly returning. 
[ attribute this healthful change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mosttormenténg and painful com- 
olaint, | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenoing to such thé@™se of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and skill) of Dr. Sands, |! 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapariila, and I take pleasure in ad- 
jing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
uoknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 } Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.1. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B.& D. SANDS. Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparijia that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of ais 
easesto which the humdn frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa*illa, and take: 
no other. 
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